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PREFACE 


An attempt is made in this volume to elaborate the thesis developed 
in The Bias of Communication (Toronto, 1951) and Empire and 
Communications (Oxford, 1950) in relation to immediate problems. 
For that reason, unfortunately, it reflects more sharply the temper of 
the period. The first two essays were published in pamphlet form 
earlier in 1952 under the title, The Strategy of Culture, The other 
essays were printed as lectures and have been revised. I am grateful to 
the sponsors, to whom specific reference is made in each essay, for per¬ 
mission to reprint them. 

It has been assumed that different civilizations regard the concepts 
of space and time in different ways and that even the same civilization, 
for example that of the West since the invention of printing, differs 
widely in attitude at different periods and in different areas. Even 
within a given political region such as the United States the attitude 
toward time and space will vary in different areas—notably the east 
and the west. Indeed the political boundaries and the character of 
political institutions will reflect the variations in themselves. In an 
attempt to explain these differences emphasis has been given to tech¬ 
nological changes in communication. The problems of understanding 
others have become exceedingly complex partly as a result of improved 
comm uni cati ons. 

The general argument has been powerfully developed in the Prome¬ 
theus Bound of Aeschylus as outlined by E. A. Havelock in The Cruci¬ 
fixion of Intellectual Man (Boston, 1951). Intellectual man of the 
nineteenth century was the first to estimate absolute nullity in time. 
ITie present—real, insistent, complex, and treated as an independent 
system, the foreshortening of practical prevision in the field of human 
action, has penetrated the most vulnerable areas of public policy. 
War has become the result, and a cause, of the limitations placed on 
the forethinker. Power and its assistant, force, the natural enemies of 
intelligence, have become more serious as “the mental processes acti¬ 
vated in the pursuit and consolidating of power are essentially short 



range ’ (p, 99). But it will not do to join the great chorus of those 
who create a crisis by saying there is a crisis. 

It remains for me to thank again those who assisted in publishing 
the articles which have been a basis of this volume and in particular 
to thank those of my family and others who gave their assistance dur¬ 
ing a period of prolonged illness. 

H. A. I. 


NOTE 

This volume was just about to go to press when Dean Innis died. In 
spite of great difficulty he had worked on it through the summer of 
1952, and had finished correcting the proofs. These essays are the 
last work seen through the press by this distinguished Canadian 
scholar, whose researches were cut short by his untimely death. 
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THE STRATEGY OF CULTURE 


With Special Reference to Canadian Literature —A Footnote 
TO THE Massey Report 

“Pay them well; when* there is a Maecenas there w^ill be a Horace 
and a Virgil also.” Martial 

“Complaints are made that we have no litenitiire: this is the fault of 
the Minister of the Interior.” Kapohon 

The title of this article may be regarded as an illustration of the 
remark of Julien Benda concerning “the intdlectual organization of 
political hatreds''^ and as a further effort to exploit Canadian national¬ 
ism. “Political passions rendered universal, coherent, homogeneous, 
permanent, preponderant—everyone can recognize there to a great 
extent the work of the cheap daily political newspaper.""' Whistler’* and 
others have contended that art is not to be induced by artificial tactics. 
They have pointed to Switzerland as a country without art and it has 
interesting parallels with Canada, a country of more than one language, 
a federation, and dependent on the tourist trade. A distinguished 
Canadian painter has remarked: “I am not sure that future opinion 
of the contemporary art of our day will not consider the advertising 
poster, the window and counter card as most representatixe."' 

Printers’ ink threatens to submerge even the lilerarx arts in Canada 
and it may seem futile to raise the question of cultural possibilities. The 
power of nationalism, parochialism, bigotry, and industrialism may 
seem too great. Cheap supplies of paper produce pulp and paper 
schools of writing, and literature is provided in series, sold by sub¬ 
scription, and used as an article of furniture. AlmOvSt alone Stephen 
Leacock, by virtue of his mastery of language, escaped into artistic 
freedom and was recognized unixersally and exen he, as Peter 
McArthur pointed out, ncx er attacked a publisher. 

But we can at least point to the conditions which seem fatal to cul¬ 
tural interests. We can appraise the cultural level of the United States 

^Julien Benda, The Great Betrayal (London, 1928), p. 21. 

^Jbid., p. 7. 

’‘J. M. Whistler, The Gentle Art of Making Enemies (New York, 1904). 

^William Colgate, C. W. Jeffreys (Toronto, n.d.), p. 28. 
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and appreciate the importance of New York as a centre for the publica¬ 
tion of books and periodicals, the effects of the higher costs of com¬ 
mercial printing in Chicago, and the dangers to literature and the 
drama of reliance on the authoritative finality of New York news¬ 
paper critics. We should be able to escape the influence of a western 
American news agency which adxiscd that if you want it to sell “put 
a New York date line on it.’’ 

We can point to tht! dangers of exploitation through nationalism, 
our own and that of others. To be destructive under these circumstances 
is to be constructive. Not to be British or American but Canadian is 
not necessarily to be parochial. We must rely on our own efforts and 
we must remember that cultural strength comes from Europe.'* We can 
point to our limitations in literature and to the consequent distortions 
incidental to the impact of mechanization, notably in photography. 
The story has been compelled to recognize the demands of the illustra¬ 
tion and has become dominated by it.‘’ The impact of the machine has 
been evident in the dependence of Edgar Wallace and Phillips Oppen- 
heim and dictators of the quick action novel on the dictaphone.^ An 
emphasis on speed and action essential to books produced for individual 
reading weakens the position of poetry and the drama particularly in 
new countries swamped by print. 

Burckhardt'’ in his studies of Western civilization held that religion 
and the .state were stable powers striving to maintain themselves and 

"’“Until the English visitor to America comprehends that he is in the midst of 
a civilization totally different from anything he has known on our side of the 
Atlantic, he is exposed to countless shocks.” Sir John Pollock, Bt., Timers Chariot 
(London, 1950), pp. 184-5, Sir John regards the great difference as having dc- 
v(‘loped since 1880 as a result of the Civil War and foreign immigration. In Eng¬ 
land, with a background of feudalism, it seems possible to keep political differences 
and personal relationships in separate departments. 

‘■’Whistler’s complaint that painting was subordinate to literature must be offset 
by the account of Newman Flower of Cassell & Co. He resorted to a cliche depart¬ 
ment or “bank” of illustrations built up since 1870, selected a promising illustra¬ 
tion, and asked a young writer to write around it. Just As It Happened (London, 
1951), p. 27. 

'^Ibid., p. 40. On the other hand Edgar Wallace protested that dictaphone stuff 
was “good Wallace publicity. I write my best stuff with a pen.” Reginald Pound, 
Their Moods and Mine (London, 1939), p. 233. “Dictation always is rubbish” 
(Cieorge Moore). Ibid., p. 112. As a result of the influence of the newspaper on 
reading, novels have been written to be read rapidly and consequently emphasize 
length and description. “I do not want literature in a newspaper” (E. L. Godkin). 

‘‘Sec Jacob Burckhardt, Force and Freedom: Reflections on History (New 
York, 1943). 
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that civilized culture did not coincide with these two powers, that in 
its true nature it was actually opposed to them. “Artists, poets and 
philosophers have just two functions, i.e. to bring the inner significance 
of the period and the world to ideal vision and to transmit this as an 
imperishable record to posterity.” In the w'ords of Sir Douglas Copland, 
summarizing the philosophy of P. H. Roxby, “A cultural heritage is 
a more enduring foundation for national prestige than political power 
or commercial gain.''” “It is the cultural approach of one nation to 
another, which in the long run is the best guarantee for real under¬ 
standing and friendship and for good commercial and political rela¬ 
tions. In the past, it has been, on the whole, sadly neglected, and 
especially as between western Europe and China.” (Roxby. It has 
been scarcely less neglected as between Canada and the United States. 
In the long list of volumes of “The Relations of Canada and the United 
States” series, little interest is shown in cultural relations and the 
omission is ominous. 

Inter-relations between American and Canadian publishing in the 
nineteenth century had significant implications for Canadian literature 
in the present century. In the nineteenth century the tyranny of the 
novel in England had been built up in part because of inadequate pro¬ 
tection to English playwrights from translations of Ficnch plays, pro¬ 
duction of which had been systematically encouraged in France,and 
by a monopoly of circulating libraries protected by the high price of 
the three-volume novel which made it, therefore, cheaper to rent than 
to buy books.*“ Rcstricti\'c effects of high prices on exports of books 
from Great Britain, absence of circulating libraries in the United 
States, lack of protection to foreign, especially fmglish books before 
the enactment of copyright legislation in America in 1891, and section 
5 of the American Copyright Act, May 31, 1790, which was “an 

”D. B. Copland, “Culture versus Power in International Relations” in Liberty 
and Learning: Essays in Honour of Sir James Might (Christchurch, 1950), p. 155. 
p. 154. 

’^In France the Theatre Fran^ais was subsidized by the government, and the 
Society of Dramatic Authors founded by Beaumarchais and reorganized by Scribi- 
in the nineteenth century fostered an interest in plays rather than novels. See 
Brandcr Matthews, Gateways to Literature and Other Essays (New York, 1912), 
p. 41 and also H. A. Innis, Political Economy in the Modern State (Toronto, 
1946), pp. 35-55. 

^^See introduction by Graham Pollard to I. R. Brussel, Anglo-American First 
Editions, 1826-1O00 (New York, 1935), p, 10. 
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invitation to reprint the work of English authors,” were factors re¬ 
sponsible for large-scale reprinting of English works in the United 
States and for the publication of English works first in the United 
States.*® 

In 1874 legislation in the United States reduced postage on news¬ 
papers issued weekly or oftener to two cents a pound without regard 
to the distance carried. Under an act of March 3, 1879 (par. 14), 
second-class mail matter “must be regularly issued at stated intervals 
as frequently as four times a year, and bear a date of issue, and be 
numbered consecutively.” Again, on July 1, 1885, postal charges on 
paper-cov^ered books were reduced from two cents per pound to one 
cent and cloth-bound books were carried at eight cents per pound. 
The legislation reflected the demands of a vigorous cheap book pub¬ 
lishing period, concentrating on English or foreign books for which a 
market had been created by established publishers. 

In the ultimate development of the publication of English books 
previous to the Copyright Act in 1891, Canadians, emigrants to the 
United States and undisciplined by the demands of its distributing 
machinery, played an important role. George Munro, a mathematics 
teacher in the Free Church College, Halifax, who had emigrated 
to New York and acquired experience in the handling of dime novels 
in the firm of Beadle and Adams and in the publishing of the Fireside 
Companion, a family newspaper started in 1867, launched the “Sea¬ 
side Library,” a quarto, two or three columns to the page with cheap 
paper, on May 28, 1877. It was estimated that 645 pages in a regular 
edition could be printed in 152 pages quarto. As a result of saturation 
of the market for quartos in the latter part of 1883, Munro started a 
pocket-size edition in spite of the higher costs of manufacturing. In 
1887 he cut wholesale prices from twenty and twenty-five cents to ten 
cents and from ten cents to five cents, and in 1889 sought protection by 
publishing a monthly “Library of American Authors,” cheap cloth- 
bound twelvemos, “sold by the ton.” In 1890 Munro sold the “Seaside 
Library” to J. W. Lovell,^* on a three-year option to repurchase 
arrangement, for $50,000 plus $4,500 monthly. It was estimated that, 
by 1890, 30,000,000 volumes of the “Seaside Library” had been sold, 
chiefly through the American News Company. 

p. 11. See also H. A. Innis, The Bias of Communication (Toronto. 
1951), pp. 171-2. 

’■*Thc funds became the basis of a substantial gift to Dalhousie University. 
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J. VV. Lovell was the son of John Lovell, who in 1872 had a printing 
shop on the American side near Montreal at which he printed British 
copyright works, free of copyright, and imported them into Canada 
under 12j4 per cent duty to be sold at a lower price than editions im¬ 
ported from Great Britain.'' The son moved to New York in 1875 and 
engaged in the sale of cheap unauthorized editions. After a failure in 
1881 he followed the German plan of producing cheap handy books 
with neat covers and, in 1882, started publication of handy twelvemos 
in “Lovell’s Library,” paper-covered books selling at twenty cents, and 
'TovelFs Standard Library,” cloth-bound at one dollar. In 1885 he 
concentrated on “Lovell’s Library” and sold the remainder of his 
business to Belford and Clarke. This became a most popular series 
selling about seven million volumes annually. As a result of the re¬ 
duction of prices by George Munro in 1887 competition became more 
intense and in 1888 Lovell bought the “Munro Library”’*' from 
Norman W. Munro, the brother of George Munro. The “Munro 
Library” in pocket-size books had been started in 1884 when the 
owner had returned to the business after failing with the “Riverside 
Library,” sold between 1877 and 1879. With control over the “Seaside 
Library,” acquired in 1890, and over the plates and stock of other 
cheap book publishers by purchase or rental to the extent of over half 
the titles of cloth-bound books and over three-fourths of the titles of 
paper-covered books, and supported by the Trow Printing Company, 
Lovell organized the United States Book Company with a reported 
capital of $3,500,000. 

Alexander Belford and Janies Clarke, members of a firm of Belford 
brothers in I’oronto, moved to Chicago and organized Rose, Belford 
and Company; it was reorganized in 1879 after a failure as Belford 
Clarke and Company. They became publishers of “railroad literature’' 
and built up an elaborate retail system developing a policy of selling 
to the book trade al artificially high prices, first to jobbers, and then 
to the regular trade, and later at extremely low prices through dry¬ 
goods and department stores. Showy bindings contrasted with the 
woodpulp, clay, and straw paper inside the books. In 1885 they ac¬ 
quired “Lovell’s Standard Library” and became the largest producers 

^'•R. H. Shove, Cheap Book Production in the United States, 18T0 to 18^)1 
(Urbana, 1937), p. 75. This book is a mine of information. 

^®This included 855 sets of plates and 1,500,000 copies of books for which 
$250,000 was paid. 
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of cheap cloth-bound twelvemos. As a result of the intensive price 
cutting after 1887 they failed in 1889. 

In the absence of copyright on foreign books, publishers were com¬ 
pelled to rely on their only means of protection, namely, cheapness 
based on mass production. With efficient systems of distribution 
through the American News Company and the post office, equipment 
was steadily improved; cylinder presses were first installed in 1882 
and in 1886 three cheap library publishers had their own typesetting, 
printing, and binding plants. The cheapest variety of paper was used 
and slight attention was given to proof reading and corrections. Paper 
manufacturers were compelled to sell their fine book papers chiefly 
to the large printing houses and the periodical publishers. Stereotype 
establishments or “sawmills” began to sell plates to publishers who 
then issued their own editions. Typographical unions^^ complained, 
and, following the sharp reduction in prices, recognized the importance 
of copyright. With lower postal rates on paper-covered editions, and 
prices from one-sixth to one-tenth those of cloth-bound volumes, it 
was estimated that almost two-thirds of a total of 1,022 books pub¬ 
lished in 1887 were issued in the cheap libraries. Demands for new 
titles led to the publication of poorer classes of fiction.’® The techno¬ 
logical changes which lowered the prices of paper’’* and of printing 
widened the gap between the supply of written material and the de¬ 
mand of readers and intensified the need for non-copyright foreign 
books. Yet the supply of foreign material was limited, the market for 
lower grade fiction was saturated, it was no longer possible to increase 
sales by changing formats from quarto to twelvemo, deterioration of 
paper was not sufficiently rapid, and finally newspapers expanded to 
absorb supplies of newsprint. Publishers were now compelled to em¬ 
phasize American writers, to whom copyright was paid. The basis 
was laid for the supremacy of the periodical, with significant conse¬ 
quences for American and Canadian literature. National advertising 
steadily advanced to impose its demands on the reading material of 
the periodical. The discrepancy between prices of books in England 

^'Thc unions were at first opposed to the Copyright Act but became active in its 
support; see G. A. Tracy, History of the Typographical Union (Indianapolis. 
1913), p. 450. 

“^Brussel, Anglo-American First Editions, p. 19. 

^■*In 1871, newsprint straw paper was twelve cents per pound, fine book paper 
sixteen to seventeen cents; in 1875 newsprint was nine cents, machine-finish book 
paper ten to eleven cents; in 1889 newsprint was three and one-quarter cents and 
calendared book paper six and one-half to seven and one-half cents. Shove, Cheap 
Book Production, p. 4. 
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and in the United States gradually lessened. The three-volume novel 
disappeared in England as prices were levelled with those in the 
United States after the Copyright Act of 1891. To secure copyright 
it was necessary to print books in the United States.'^® 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century the advantages of cheap 
newsprint, of cheap composition following the invention of the lino¬ 
type, and of the fast press as the basis of large circulations were being 
fully exploited by newspapers. Every conceivable device to increase 
circulation was pressed into service, notably in the newspaper war be¬ 
tween Pulitzer and Hearst in the late nineties in New York City, in¬ 
cluding sensational headlines, the comics, and the Spanish American 
War. Crusades were started in ever\' direction to enhance goodwill for 
newspapers. 

The sudden improvement in technology in the production of news¬ 
papers was accompanied by an increase in magazine readers. The 
weekly was replaced by the monthly which became a leading factor 
in modern publishing. The Copyright Act of 1891, in itself a recog¬ 
nition of the problem of creating a supply of American writers,^’ was 
followed by the training of an army of fic tion writers who by 1900 
met the demands of magazines. Muck-raking magazines^^ were sup¬ 
ported by experienced newspaper men such as Lincoln Steffens (who 
wrote a series on “The Shame of the Cities”). They followed the tac¬ 
tics, particularly of the Hearst newspapers, in the struggle for circula¬ 
tion.^® McClure, for instance, applied the sensational methexis of the 
cheap newspaper to the cheap and new magazine. He sponsored a 
reform wave which was effectively exploited by Theodore Roosevelt. 
He built up circulation by paying enormous sums to famous writers 
and trying to comer a market in them. As a former peddler of coffee 
pots, he knew the demands of people on farms and in small towns.”* 
Munsey,*® in the all-fiction magazine which followed the Sunday 

-®Chcap unauthorized editions disappeared and the works of authors such as 
Kipling, which had sold widely in pirated editions, were sold at higher prices and 
in smaller numbers. 

“’The suit brought against the New York World by Harriet Monroe for printing 
her ode presented at the opening of the Chicago World’s Fair and the award of 
$5,000 damages strengthened the position of authors. Harriet Monroe, A Poet's 
Life: Seventy Years in a Changing World (New York, 1938), pp. 139-43. 

C. Rcgicr, The Era of the Muckrakers (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1932). 

L, Mencken, Prejudices, First Series (New York, 1929), p. 175. 

S. McClure, My Autobiography (New York, 1914). 

A. Munsey, The Founding of the Munsey Publishing-House (New York, 
1907) ; also George Britt, Forty Years—Forty Millions: The Cmeer of Frank A. 
Munsey (New York, 1935). 
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magazine section of the newspaper with smooth paper and clearer 
half-tones, made fiction the basis of circulation and earning power 
by 1896."** 

The position of women as purchasers of goods led to concentration 
on women’s magazines and on advertising. In Philadelphia, Curtis 
developed the great discovery, that reading matter trailed through a 
periodical compelled readers to turn the pages and to look at the 
advertising which made up most of the page, into an extensive maga¬ 
zine business."" Through the national magazine,advertisers such as 
the manufacturers of pianos, high cost two-wheeled bicycles, and other 
commodities were able to reach a large market at less cost than through 
the daily newspaper and to concentrate on more attractive layouts 
appealing to people in higher income brackets. The national magazine 
made a systematic attack on older advertising media. Religious papers 
dependent on patent medicine advertising felt the effects of a crusade 
of the Ladies^ Home Journal which in 1892"^‘ refused to handle medical 
advertising and exposed widely advertised preparations by printing 
chemical analyses. With the growth of large-scale printing, the printer 
assumed the direction of advertising and displaced the single adver¬ 
tiser and agency. Specialization of printing and increased pressure of 
overhead costs necessitated effective control of publications. Lorimer, 
an able writer of advertisements, became editor of the Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post and gave advertisements the personality of articles.®® A four- 
colour printing press costing $800,000 and a new building in 1910 led 
the Curtis publications to add a third magazine to cover agriculture.®' 

-^Algernon Tassin, The Magazine in America (New York, 1916), pp. 342-3. 

2"Arthur Train, My Day in Court (New York, 1939), p. 419. 

asprank Presbrey, The History and Development of Advertising (New York, 
1929), p. 339. 

'^^Tbid., pp. 531-2. Sec The Americanization of Edward Bok: The Autobiography 
of a Dutch Boy Fifty Years After (New York, 1937). Also Edward W. Bok, A Man 
from Maine (New York, 1923). The campaign against patent medicines provoked 
the announcement by Eugene Field of the engagement of the grand-daughter of 
Lydia W. Pinkham to Edward W. Bok, the editor of the Ladies* Home Journal, 

^oBok, A Man from Maine, p. 171. “The secrets of success as an editor were 
crasily learned; the highest was that of getting advertisements. Ten pages of ad¬ 
vertising made an editor a success; five marked him as a failure.” The Education 
of Henry Adams: An Autobiography (Boston, 1918), p. 308. “The art of adver¬ 
tising has outgrown the art of creative writing. . . . Three-fourths of the income 
of the magazines comes from their advertisers. . . . just take the advertising and 
rewrite it.” W. E. Woodward, Bunk (New York, 1923), p. 51. 

•‘‘Bok, A Man from Maine, p. 183. 
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The average circulations of magazines increased from 500,000 to 
1,400,000 i»the period from 1905 to 1915 and following the boom 
beginning in 1922 reached 3,000,000 by The Reader^$ Digest 

was started in 1922, Time in 1923, and the New Yorker in 1925. 
Extension of education and increased use of text-books conditioned 
youth to acceptance of the printed word and to magazine consump¬ 
tion. The demand for writers exceeded the supply. After the First 
World War, women’s magazines, which had begun as pattern makers 
in the Delineator and other Butterick papers, gained conspicuously 
in circulation. Women’s magazines reached the largest circulations, 
paid most highly for articles, and were the chief market for writers. 
Competition between magazines for writers with an established repu¬ 
tation brought sky-rocket prices.**** The sale of film rights to popular 
novels brought even more than that of serial rights. An ax erage best¬ 
seller in “the slicks” with serial rights, mo\*ic, book, and other rights 
brought returns varying between $70,000 and $125,000. Writers con¬ 
centrated on magazines rather than books. ^ ‘ 

Writing for the great popular magazines built up on advertising 
implied assiduous attention to their requirements on the part of writers 
and editors. Dulness was absolutely abhorrent. Serial instalments iiA- 
volved consideration of appropriate terminal points at which intense 
interest might be sustained for the next number. Magazines with the 
largest circulation were able to carry longer fiction by writers xx ith 
an established reputation but tended to reduce instalments and stories 
from 12,000 to 5,000 or 4,500 words.”** Since dependence on adx er- 
tising meant that the magazine “expands and contracts with the actix - 
ity of the factory chimney””** writers were particularly affected by 
fluctuations of the business cycle. The reputations of authors were 
built up through adx'ertising by editors of magazines who were thus 

•‘^Train, My Day in Court, p. 421. 

•‘•‘Fairfax Downey, Richard Harding Davis, His Day (New ^ ork, 1933 ), p. 219. 

'^Hbid., pp. 430-1, 433. 

•^•'‘Train, My Day in Court, pp. 423-5. In England Clilbert Fraiikau held that 
the serial market was disappearing because readers of montlily magazines would 
not wait and newspapers preferred the short .story “in these dnys of so rnueh front¬ 
page excitement.” Pound, Their Moods and Mine, p. 241. 

•'‘‘'Train, My Day in Court, p. 420. The limited circulation of Canadian niag:*.- 
zines makes for a seasonal expansion. Advertising is sufficient only during the period 
of the two or three months before Christiria.s to warrant a full-fledged interest in 
features, especially short features. Longer features appear after the holiday sca.’ion. 
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enabled to sell advertising material, and stories®^ became commer- 
cialistic. George Ade could write “I guess I can now sell anything I 
write, even if it’s good.”®® 

The influence of the newspaper and advertising on the magazine 
was developed to a sophisticated level in the twenties when magazines 
such as the New Yorker playfully exposed the foibles of its advertisers 
and advertisers exploited the foibles of the magazine. More recently 
the campaign of the New Yorker against loud speaker advertising in 
public buildings has not been unrelated to competition for advertising 
—all of course in the spirit of good clean fun. The rigid limitations in 
style of advertising copy enabled the New Yorker to succeed by empha¬ 
sizing the independence of the editor from the business office, and by 
developing a new style of writing which in turn led to a revolution 
in the style of advertising copy. In the Smart Set and the American 
Mercury H. L. Mencken, a Baltimore newspaperman, was successful 
in building up circulation in a direct attack on the limitations of a 
society dependent on advertising. In reviewing books for newspapers 
he had become familiar with trends in literature and he attracted to 
the Smart Set new authors unable to secure publication with old firms 
and willing to acquire prestige in lieu of high rates of pay. As a col¬ 
umnist Mencken had also gained an intimate knowledge of libel laws. 
Of German descent, he had suffered from the frenzied propaganda of 
the First World War. The American Mercury was started in 1924 as 
a fifty-cent magazine and practically doubled its average monthly 
circulation from 38,694 to 77,921 by 1926.®** Debunking became a 
new word and a profitable activity. In developing the American Mer¬ 
cury as a quality magazine designed to make the common man respect¬ 
able,*® Mencken pursued his attacks on the puritanical and on the 
English book to the point of recognizing in a powerful fashion the 
new language of the newspaper and the magazine in his American 
Language, 

The women’s magazines began to feel the restraining influence of 
Puritanism and its effects on advertising. Bok became concerned with 
the importance of sex education. Theodore Dreiser, editor of Delinea- 

"’^Train, My Day in Court, p. 440. 

W. Wile, News is Where You Find Jt (Indianapolis, 1939), p. 36. 

Manchester, Disturber of the Peace: The Life of H. L. Mencken (New 
York, 1951),p. 15. 

»«/ 62 d., p. 155. 
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tor, came into conflict with censorsliip regulations in his no\’cls and 
triumphantly conquered in An American Tragedy. Mencken, in the 
tradition of Mark Twain and Ambrose Bierce, secured the support of 
the Authors’ League for Dreiser’s position." The Calvinistic obsession 
of hypocritical people with the subject of sex^- became the centre of 
attack by Dreiser as chief artist and Mencken as high priest, determined 
to defeat “the iron madonna who strangles in her fond embrace the 
American novelist” (H. H. Boyesen). With a shrewd appreciation of 
the advertising value of censorship regulations Mencken seized upon the 
occasion of the banning of a copy of the American Mercury to attack 
the Boston Watch and Ward Society as the stronghold of Catholic and 
Protestant puritanism.'*'* His active interest in the Scopes trial, following 
a law enacted in Tennessee on March 21, 1925, against the teaching of 
evolution was a part of the general strategy against religious bigotn’. 

Decline of the practice of reading aloud led to a decline in the 
importance of censorship. The individual was taken o^■cr by the 
printing industry and his interest dc\eloped in material not suited to 
general conversation. George Moore in England and H. L. Mencken 
in the United States exploited the change in their attacks on censor¬ 
ship. Censorship could no longer be relied upon to secure publicity. 
Significantly the advertiser had contributed to a change of atmosphert 
and women no longer feared to smoke cigarettes in public. 

Even before the Clopyright .Act, the effects of advertising, as ic- 
flected in the newspaper and the magazine, on the writer had important 
implications for the book. “Mast people now do not read books, but 
read magazines and newspapers” (H. C. Baird)." Limited distributing 
facilities for books evident in the high co.sts of book agents and sub¬ 
scription publishing^in the nineties, and the development of special 

pp. 93-4. ^^Ibid., p. 101. 

*^Ibid., p. 207. See an account of the failure of attempts by Oovici, Frieclr to 
secure suppression of Radclyfie Hall's Well of Loneliness by the Boston Watch and 
Ward Society. Donald Friede, The Mechanical Aniiel ^New York. 1948), p. 9*1. 

C. Derby, Fi/ly Tears among Authors, Books and Publishen (New York, 
1884), p. 559. 

Subscription selling was accompanied by a development of techniqur.s of 
salesmanship and depended for its success to an important extent on snob :i])p(‘al, 
particularly the prestige attached to owning a large book among the relatively 
illiterate. Estes and Lauriat of Boston, prominent subscription book agents, who 
caine under the control of Walter Jackson and Harry E. Hooper after 1900, were 
active in developing schemes for the sale of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in con¬ 
nection with the London Times. 
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publishers of text-books in the early part of the century were gradually 
being offset by department stores. Small retail stores for books could 
not compete with rents paid by diamonds, furs, and bonds. Mail order 
business in books expanded in the early I900\s but the results were 
perhaps evident in the remark of a publisher's reader, “this novel is 
bad enough to succeed.\V. D. Howells wrote in 1902: “Most of the 
best literature now s('es the light in the magazines, and most of the 
second best appears first in book form.” The increasing importance of 
apartment buildings and lack of space for shelves supported the rapid 
development of the lending library in the twenties. Book clubs increased 
rapidlyafter 1926 as a means of securing the economies of mass 
production. Nevertheless, the inadequacy of book distributing ma¬ 
chinery and dependence on British and Continental devices^® showed 
the limitations of the book in contrast with the newspaper and the 
magazine. Publishing firms such as Doubleday, Page and Compan\ 
entered on policies of direct vigorous advertising, which built up, for 
instance, the success of O. Henry,*” but their most significant results 
were in less ob\'ious directions. 

The experience of the prominent publishing firm of Scribner's illus¬ 
trates directly the impact of advertising on the newspaper and the 
magazine and in turn on the book. Roger Burlingame,^® trained in a 
newspaper ofiice, and M. E. Perkins, a reporter on the New York 
Timesy exercised a powerful influence on publications of the finn. 
Perkins was concerned to arouse a consciousness of the value and 
importance of the native note in opposition to the imitation of English 
and European nuxlcls and “the cynical disparagement of American 
materialism.”^* To him great books were those which appealed to both 
the literati and the masses. The book-buying public was made up 
of fairly successful people but to Perkins the reading of Thomas Wolfe’s 
books “to pieces” in the libraries reflected the truer sense of life of 
people in the lower economic level.’’" While he condemned the mad 

^'*W. H. Page, A Publisher's Confession (New York, 1905), p. 27. 

‘*7E. H. Dodd, The First Hundred Years: A History of the House of Dodd, Mead, 
1839-~1939 (New York, 1930), p. 36. 

M. Sayer, Revolt in the Arts (New York, 1930). 

^’’Train, Aly Day in Court, p, 439. 

•■'‘^Roger Burlingame, Of Making Many Books (New York, 1946), p. 221. 

•"‘J. H. Whcelock, Editor to Author: The Letters of Maxwell E. Perkins (New 
York, 1950), p. 8. 

‘'Hbid.,p. 181. 
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pursuit of best-sellers which developed during the boom period of the 
twenties and the newspaper policy of playing up the work of authors 
of best-sellers and criticized the Book of the Month Club for concen¬ 
trating the attention of the public on one book a month,he was con¬ 
cerned primarily with the newspaper public. Writers from the news¬ 
paper field included Hemingway, Edmund Wilson, Stanley Pennell, 
Stephen Crane, and Dreiser. It was his opinion that the teaching of 
literature and writing in the colleges compelled students to see things 
through a film of past literature and not with their ow^n eyes. Two years 
with a newspaper were better than two years in college.'"* He favoured 
what Irving Babbitt called “art without selection.” The demands of 
commercialism were evident more directly in the a\()idance of con¬ 
troversy. “The sales department always want a novel. They want to 
turn everything into a novel."*’ The public and the trade preferred 
books of 100,000 words and works of 25,000 to 30,000 words were 
padded to give the appearance of books of a larger size. 

An orderly revolt against commercialism was significantly dclaved 
and frustrated in literature possibly more than in any other art. Henrv 
James had escaped to England and in the period after the First World 
War Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot followed. “The historians of W'olfe's 
era ... all record this strange phase of our cultural adolescence; 
the same sad and distraught search for foreign roots."“ “You could 
always come back” (Hemingway). But in the words of Pound: “We 
want a better grade of work than present systems of publishing are 
willing to pay for."“The problem is how, how in hell to exist without 
over-prcxluction.”*'** “The book-trade, accursed of god, man and 
nature, makes no provision for ariy publication that is not one of a 
scries. . . “I’he American law as it stands or stood is all for the 
publisher and the printer and all against the author, and more and 
more against him just in such proportion as he is before or against 

•'8/6iU,p. 128. 

p. 267. “What the t-ightrenth century thought simply vulgar, and the 
nineteenth gathered data from, has now become literary material; even the, annals 
of the poor arc to be short and simple no longer.” H. W. Bovnton, Journalism and 
Literature and Other Essays (Boston, 1904), p. 164. 

.-.r.wheelock. Editor to Author, p. 84. 

'^Maxwell Geisrnar, Writers in Crisis: The American Novel between Two W ais 
(Boston, 1942), pp. 214 and passim. 

''^The Letters of Ezra Pound, m7-194l, ed. D. D. Paige (New York, 1950), 
p. 175. 

^^Ibid., p. viii. ^^*Jbid., p. 319. 
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his Books by living authors were, he claimed, kept out of the 

United States and “the tariff, which is iniquitous and stupid in prin¬ 
ciple, is made an excuse.”*^^ Even in Great Britain from about 1912 to 
1932 booksellers did “their utmost to keep anything worth reading out 
of print and out of ordinary distribution/’ “Four old bigots” of Fleet 
Street practically controlled the distribution of printed matter in Eng¬ 
land/’^ Criticism was related to publishers’ advertising.**® 

The distorting effects of industrialism and advertising on culture in 
the United States have been evident on every hand. Architecture as 
a sort of tyrant of the arts had the advantage of the utilitarian demands 
of commerce. Painting and sculpture as allied to it had the support of 
collectors, pri\’ate and public, and the encouragement of awards and 
prizes.**** Poetry was the subject of paragraphers’ jokes, a space filler 
for magazines' ’* and “must appeal to the barber’s wife of the Middle 
West.”"** “Poetry had no one to speak for it."'*' In the drama the lack 
of interest of actors in modern art‘‘^ and the support of tradition in- 
\'olved effective reliance on Shakespeare and a terrific handicap to 
playwrights.®" I’hc commercial theatre manager and the newspaper 
critic have been reluctant to recognize the vitality of a demand for 
the imaginative artistic work of the little theatre'® particularly in com¬ 
petition with the cinema. In the words of George Jean Nathan the 
talking picture may be “the drama of a machine age designed for the 
consumption of robots” and the theatre may have gained enormously 
by the withdrawal of “shallow and imbecile audiences,” but the change 
has been costly and painful.^* 
p. 52. 

p. 53. Sfc J. L, May, John Lane and the Nineties (London, 1936), 

p. 159. 

*^^Letters of Pound, pp. 239-40. ^^Ibid., p. 337. 

®^Harriet Monroe, A PoePs Life, p. 241. 

^''Ibid.y p. 247. A study of the demands of space on Bliss Carman’s poetry might 
prove rewarding. 

^mid., p. 288. <^Ubid., p. 242. 

*'®Nathan refers to “the mean capacity of the overwhelming number of them, 
whatever their nationality. . . . the downright ignorance, often made so conspicu¬ 
ously manifest.” The Intimate Note-books of George Jean Nathan (New York, 
1932), p. 144. 

*^”See a letter from Mrs. Fiske in Harriet Monroe, A PoePs Life, pp. 176-7. 

'^mid., p. 419. 

^^Sce St. John Ervine, The Alleged Art of the Cinema (n.p., March 15, 1934). 
“Actors and actresses were certainly regarded with far greater interest than they 
are nowadays. The outstanding ones inspired something deeper than interest. It 
was with excitement, with wonder and with reverence, with something akin even to 
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The overwhelming pressure of mechanization evident in the news¬ 
paper and the magazine has led to the creation of vast monopolies of 
communication. Their entrenched positions involve a continuous, sys¬ 
tematic, ruthless destruction of elements of permanence essential to 
cultural activity. The emphasis on change is the only permanent char¬ 
acteristic. Thomas Hardy complained that narrative and verse were 
losing organic form and symmetry, the force of rescr\'e, and the em¬ 
phasis on understatement, and becoming structureless and con¬ 
glomerate.*" 

The guarantee of freedom of the press under the Bill of Rights in 
the United States and its encouragement by postal regulations has 
meant an unrestricted operation of commercial forces and an impact 
of technology on communication tempered only by commercialism 
itself.*" Vast monopolies of communication have shown their power 
in securing a removal of tarifTs on imports of pulp and paper from 
Clanada though their full influence has been checked by provincial 
governments especially through control over pulpwcxKl cut on Crown 
lands. The finished product in the form of advertisements and reading 
material is imported into Canada with a lack of restraint from the 
federal go\'crnment which reflects American influence in an adherence 
to the principle of freedom of the pre,ss and its encouragement of 
monopoly. Sporadic attempts have been made to check this influence 
in Clanada as in the case of the banning of the Hearst papers in the 


hysteri.i, that they wen* gazfd upon. Somr ol tho younpor of you listeners would, 
no doubt, if they could, interrupt me at this point by asking, ‘But surely you don't 
mean, do you, that our parents and grandparents w< re affected by them as we are 
by cinema stars?’ I would assure you that those idols were even more ardently 
worshipped than are yours. Yours after all, are but images of idols, mere shadows 
of glor>’. Those others were their own selves, ereatures of flesh and blood, there, 
before our eyes. They were performing in our pre.sence. And of our presence they 
were aware. Even we, in all our humility, acted as stimulants to them. The mag¬ 
netism diffused by them acro.ss the footlights was in some degree our own doing. 
You, on the other hand, have nothing to do with tin* perfonnances of which you 
witness the result. Tho.sr performances—or r.ather thost* innumcrnble rehearsals 
took pl.ace in some far-away gaunt studio in Hollywood or elsewhere, months ago. 
Those moving shadows will be making identically the same movements at the next 
performance or rather at the next record; and in the inflexions of those voices 
enlarged and preserved for you there by machinery not one cadence will be altered. 
T'hus the theatre has certain advantages over the cinema, and in virtue of them 
will continue to survive.” Sir Max Beerbohm in The listener, Oct. 1 1. 194.'), p. 397. 
^^May, John Lane and the Nineties, p. 177. 

^•*'Scc Upton Sinclair, Money Writes! A Study of Ariietican Literature (Long 
Beach, Calif., 1927). 
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First World War and in the imposition by the Bennett administration 
of a tariff based on advertising content in American periodicals. Pro¬ 
tests are made by institutions against specific articles in American 
periodicals but without significant results other than that of adver¬ 
tising the periodical. 1 o offset possible handicaps Canadian editions 
of Time, Reader's Digest and the like are published. Canadians are 
persistently bombarded with subscription blanks .soliciting subscriptions 
to American magazines, and their conversation shifts with regularity 
following the appearance of new jokes in American periodicals. Cana¬ 
dian publications supported by the advertising of products of American 
branch plants and forced to compete with American publications imi¬ 
tate them in format, style and content. Canadian writers must adapt 
themselves to American standards.^** Our poets and painters are re¬ 
duced to the status of sandwich men. The ludicrous character of the 
problem may be shown by stating that the only effective means of 
sponsoring Canadian literature involves a rigid prohibition against all 
American periodicals with any written material and free admission 
to all periodicals with advertising only. In this way trade might be 
fostered and Canadian writers left free to work out their own solutions 
to the problems of Canadian literature. Indeed they would have the 
advantage of having access to the highly skilled examples of adver¬ 
tiser’s copy. 

Publishers lists in Canada are revealing in showing the position of 
American branches or American agencies in the publication of books. 
Advertising rates for a wide range of commodities, determined by 
newspapers and magazines particularly in relation to circulation, are 
such as to make it extremely difficult for publishers to compete for 
advertising space, particularly as book advertising is largely deprived 
of the powerful force of repetition.*’' Moreover, the demands of a 
wide range of industries for advertising compete directly and effec- 
ti\cly for raw materials, paper, capital, and labour entering into the 
production of books, and restrict the possibility of advertising them. 
American devices such as book clubs and the mass production of 
pocket books to be sold on news-stands and in cigar stores and drug 

Canadian writer has complained of writing an article of 60,000 words 
fur an American woman’s magazine, rutting it to about 40.000 words to make two 
instalments, and expanding it to 80,000 for the English market. Canadian writers 
should become efficient concertina players. 

"‘Wherlock. Editor to Author, p. 1.38. 
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stores have immediate repercussions in Canada. The extreme impor¬ 
tance of book titles—perhaps the most \ital clement in American 
literature—evident in the changing of titles of English books in the 
United States and of American books in Great Britain and in the 
interest of the movie industry in the publishing field/'' is felt in Canada 
also. In the field of the newspaper, dependence on the Associated Press 
and other agencies, on the New York Times,'^’ and other media needs 
no elaboration. In radio and in television accessibility to American 
stations means a constant bombardment of Canadians. 

The impact of commercialism from the United States has been 
enormously accentuated by war. Prior to the First World War the 
development of advertising**' stimulated the establishment of schcxjls 
of commerce and the production of text-books on the psychology of 
advertising. European countries were influenced by the effectiveness 
of American propaganda. Young Germans were placed with Ameriian 
newspaper chains and advertising and publishing agencies to learn the 
art of making and slanting news. American treatises on advertising 
and publicity were imported and translated. American gradujite stu¬ 
dents were attracted to Germany by scholarships and experiments in 
municipal government. In turn, Gennan exchange professorships were 
established, especially with South American universities. I'he Ham- 
burg-Arnerican Lines became an efTecti\x propagandist organization. 

J. T. Farrell, The Fate of Writinii in America (n.p., n.d.). also W. 'I. 
Miller, The Book Industry (New York, 1949). “Before the war British publishtjs 
were often told by friends in the Canadian l>ook trade that their public preferred 
the bigger, handsomer American book. 'J’hey wanted valiu* for money, and had bt f-u 
accustomed to measure value by size and weight. The story has oftt n Ijcen told of 
the Canadian agent who hand<*d one of his travellers an advance copy of a n» w 
book from a British publisher and asked, ‘flow many can you sell of that?' 'i'lie 
traveller, without opening the book, handed it back and said, ‘Ni>ne.’ I'he agent, 
somewhat nettled, said, ‘None? But you haven't even looked at it.' "1 he traveller 
replied, ‘I don't need to. It doesn't weigh enough.' ” Michael Jo.seph. 7'hc Ad¬ 
venture of Publishing (London, 1949), p. 131. 

"^It “set out to be dull and ponderous and it has achieved its purpose v. ilh a 
fidelity and thoroughness justly commanding the admiration of all loveis of bulk 
and solidity.” CJ. M. Fuller, “The Par.ilysis of the Press." Amcncan Meuxny, 
Feb., 1926, p. 160. 

"^Will Irw'in, Propaganda and the Xeics (New York. 1936). For an account of 
the influence of an adverti.siiig agent of a Canadian department store on adver¬ 
tising and journalistic ideas in England, see Autobiography of a Journalist editr cl 
with an introduction by Michael Joseph (l..ondon, n.d.), pp. 45, 50. 1 he authoi. 
advised by the agent to begin journalism by writing advertisements for shopkeep- 
I'fs, used samples of full-page adverti.sements of the Ckanadian store (p. 66). .‘\d- 
vertising methods were then introduced effectively in political campaigns, 
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But German experience^” proved much too short in contrast with that 
of American^” and English propagandists/^ though their effectiveness 
is difficult to appraise since the estimates have been provided chiefly 
by those responsible for the propaganda. 

American propaganda^^ after the First World War became more 
intense in the domestic field. Its effectiveness was evident in the emer¬ 
gence of organizations representing industry, labour, agriculture, and 
other groups. The Anti-Saloon League pressed its activities to success 
in prohibition legislation. In the depression the American government®** 
learned much of the art of propaganda from business and exploited 
new technological devices such as the radio. With the entry of the 
United States into the Second World War instruments of propa- 
ganda*"^ were enormously extended. 

The effects of these developments on Canadian culture have been 
disastrous. Indeed they threaten Canadian national life. The cultural 
life of English-speaking Canadians subjected to constant hammering 
from American commercialism is increasingly separated from the cul¬ 
tural life of French-speaking Canadians. American influence on the 
latter is checked by the barrier of the French language but is much 
le.ss hampered by visual media. In the period from 1915 to 1920 the 
theatre in French Canada was replaced by the movie or French influ¬ 
ence by American. With the development of the radio, protection of 
language enabled French Canadians to take an active part in the 
preparation of script and in the presentation of plays. During the 
Second World War the revue and the French-Canadian novel received 
fresh stimulus. The effects of American technological change on Cana- 

S. Vicreck, Spreading Germs of Hate (New York, 1930). 

^‘^james R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words That Won the War: The Story of 
the Committee on Public Information, 1917-1919 (Princeton, N.J., 1939). 

^^Sce Neville Lytton, The Press and the General Staff (London, 1921); Sir 
Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crewe House: The Story of a Famous Campaign 
(London, 1920); Walter Millis, Road to War: America 1914-1917 (Boston, 1935); 
James Squires, British Propaganda at Home and in the United States from 1914 
to 1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 1935); H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the 
World War (London, 1927). 

”2Sec O. W. Riegcl, Mobilizing for Chaos: The Story of the New Propaganda 
(New Haven, Conn., 1939). 

‘*'*See George Michael, Handout (New York, 1935); L. C. Rosten, The Wash¬ 
ington Correspondents (New York, 1937). 

«^Sre Propaganda by Short Wave cd. H. L. Childs and J. R, Whitton (Prince* 
ton, N.J., 1943) ; J. Rolo, Radio Goes to War: The Fourth Front** (New 
York, 1940). 
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dian cultural life have been finally evident in the numerous suggestions 
of American periodicals that Canada should join the United Slates. 
It should be said that this would result in greater consideration of 
Canadian sentiment by American periodicals than is at present the 
case when it probably counts for lc.ss than that of a religious sed. 

The dangers to national existence warrant an energetic programme 
to offset them. In the new technological developments Canadians can 
escape American influence in communication media other than those 
affected by appeals to the “freedom of the press.'’ The Canadian Press 
has emphasized Canadian news but American influence is powerful.^' 
In the radio, on the other hand, the Canadian government in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has undertaken an active role in 
offsetting the influence of American broadcasters. It may be hoped 
that its role will be even more active in television. 1'he Film Board has 
been set up and designed to weaken the pres.sure of American films. 
The appointment and the report of the Royal Commi.ssion on National 
Development in the Arts and Sciences imply a determination to 
strengthen our position. The reluctance of American branch plants to 
support research in Canadian educational institutions has been met b\' 
taxation and federal grants to universities. Unixersities have taken a 
zealous interest in Canadian literature but a far greater interest is 
needed in the whole field of the fine arts. Organizations such as the 
Canadian Authors’ Association have attempted to sponsor Canadian 
literature by the use of medals and other devices. The resentment of 
English and French Canadians over the treatment of a French- 
Canadian play on Broadway points to powerful latent support for 
Canadian cultural activity. 

We are indeed fighting for our lives. The pernicious influence of 
American advertising reflected especially in the periodical press and 
the powerful persistent impact of commercialism have been evident in 
all the ramifications of Canadian life. The jackals of communication 
systems arc constanth' on the alert to destroy c\'cry \ estige of sentiment 
toward Great Britain holding it of no advantage if it threatens the 
omnipotence of American commercialism. 7'his is to strike at the heart 

am sceptical about the value of 90 per cent of press reports. Most of tln ni 
tend to say enough to be mishradirig and not enough to be in any sense informa- 
tive.’* Interview with a veteran Vancouver journali.st. See M. L. Ernst, The First 
Freedom (New York, 1946) and Herbert Brucker, Freedom of Information (New 
York, 1949). 
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of cultural life in Canada. The pride taken in improving our status in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations has made it difficult for us to 
realize that our status on the North American continent is on the verge 
of disappearing. Continentalism assisted in the achievement of auto¬ 
nomy and has consequently become more dangerous. We can only 
survive by taking persistent action at strategic points against American 
imperialism in all its attractive guises. By attempting constructive 
efforts to explore the cultural possibilities of various media”® of com¬ 
munication and to develop them along lines free from commercialism, 
Canadians might make a contribution to the cultural life of the United 
States by releasing it from dependence on the sale of tobacco and other 
commodities which would in some way compensate for the damage it 
did before the enactment of the American Copyright Act. 

**”The problem to an important extent centres around the confusion as to the 
distinct possibilities of each medium. Literary agents deliberately exploit the de¬ 
mands of technological innovations, adapting the same artistic piece of work to 
the book, the magazine, and the film. Sec Curtis Brown, Contacts (London, 1935). 
Shaw refused to allow a play to be filmed stating that no one would go to see it 
after seeing it on the screen and that the author suffered because the play became 
dull with the dialogue left out (ibid., p. 51). The studios wanted “a big kick” at 
the end of every sequence of the film (ibid., p. 33). Mechanization demands uni¬ 
formity. The newspapers arc concerned with news and contemporary topics, and 
books, plays, films, and novels centre around newspaper owners. I'he book has been 
subordinated to the demands of advertising for the movies, business firms in cen¬ 
tennial volumes, radio broadcasts, and articles from magazines. Bible scenes are 
exploited for plays and movies. Shakespeare's plays for actors arc primarily studied 
in print .is texts. Newspaper serials and radio scripts differ from novels and em¬ 
phasize topics of the widest general interest. Any fresh idea is immediately pounced 
on and mauled to death. Irvin Cobb remarked concerning the dull conversation 
of Hollywood that the phrase coiners preserved silence until they had sold the 
wheeze themselves. 
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I’HE MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 

I 

This paper^ is an attempt to understand the policies of the United 
Slates. In Canada we are under particular obligations to attempt such 
an understanding in our own interests as well as in the interests of the 
rest of the world. The difficulties involved in any country’s understand¬ 
ing itself, particularly a country with a complex unstable history, are 
overwhelming and the most penetrating studies of the United States 
have been made by de Tocqueville, a Frenchman, and by Lord Bryce, 
an Englishman. A Canadian is too close to make an effective study but 
he has the most to gain from it. He is handicapped by tradition espe¬ 
cially in English-speaking Canada, evident in the pervasive influence 
of those who left the United States after the American Revolution, 
namely the United Empire Loyalists, and by language in French- 
speaking Canada. The writer of this paper can scan.ely pretend to the 
neccssai*)' objectivity, nor, I suspect, can most of his readers. Neverthe¬ 
less we must do our best. 

Whatever our view about the American Revolution we must agree 
that it was achiev'ed by a resort to arms against Great Britain. I’o the 
British it may have been a war of little consequence; wc remember the 
remarks of an Englishman who when told that in the War of 1812 the 
British forces had burned Washington said he thought he had died in 
bed. To Americans the ac hievement was a result of desperate struggle. 
Revolutions leave unalterable scars and nations which have been 
burned over by them have exhibited the most chauvinistic brand of 
nationalism and crow’d-patriotism.‘ These nations have developed 
highly depersonalized social relationships, political structure's, and 
ideals and their counsels are determined most of all by spasms of 
crowd propaganda. “Public policy sits on the doorstep of every man’s 

’Read at a meeting of the Salmc'igundi tUub on December 6, 1951. 

^E. D. Martin, The Behavior of Crowds: A Psychological Study (New \ork, 
1920), p. 223. 
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personal conscience. The citizen in us eats up the man.''^ The founders 
of the American Constitution appear to have recognized the danger by 
framing an instrument which put limits on the number of things con¬ 
cerning which a majority could encroach on the poation of the indi- 
vidual."* But the extent of such protection has varied and declined with 
improvements in the technology of communication and the increasing 
powers of the executive, as Senator McCarthy has conspicuously 
shown. 

Washington and his successors in the nineteenth century renounced 
an interest in Europe but steadily expanded their influence in the 
Americas following the increase in demand for new land on which to 
raise cotton. The demand implied steady expansion westward, in the 
south, and, in order to maintain a balance, in the north. In the south 
expansion was at the expense of the French empire, notably in Jeffer¬ 
son's administration when Louisiana was bought from Napoleon, and 
in the north at the expense of the British empire when Lewis and Clark 
were sent on a journey of exploration to the northwest and when John 
Jacob Astor established Astoria on the Columbia River. Later expan¬ 
sion in the south was safeguarded in the Monroe Doctrine, enunciated 
in 1823, which warned European powers to keep their hands off South 
America and was directed to the absorption of Texas, California, and 
other states at the expense of the Spanish empire and of Mexico. 7’hc 
remnants of a crumbling Spanish empire were finally taken over after 
the explosion of the Maine in Cuba (“Remember the Maine'') and 
when Puerto Rico and the Philippines became American possessions. 
Expansion in the south to some extent intensified and to some extent 
eased the pressure on the British empire in the north. The line was 
cx'cntually tightened to the present Canadian border and Alaska, 
“Seward's icebox,” was purchased from Russia in 1867. These de¬ 
velopments remind us of Disraeli’s comment when Poland had been 
partitioned by European powers at a meeting at breakfast. “What will 
they have for lunch?” 

p. 248. 

*lbid., p. 249. “The most certain test by which we judge whether a cx>untry is 
really free, is the amount of security enjoyed by minorities.'” “By liberty I mean 
the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what he believes his duty, 
against the influence of authority and majorities, custom and opinion. . . . It is 
bad to be oppressed by a minority, but it is worse to be oppressed by a ma¬ 
jority.” (Lord Acton.) See Sir John Pollock, Bt., Time's Chariot (London, 1950), 
pp. 166-7. 
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]] 

The outbreak of the American Revolution marked a return to ideo¬ 
logical warfare such as had largely disappeared in England after the 
Civil War.® Democratic nationalism and the mass anny became ihe 
new basis of warfare.^ George Washington, an ofTu er in the British 
army in the Seven Years’ War against the French, had gained experi¬ 
ence w^hich gave him the leadership of the Revolutionar) Army, liie 
immediate significance of the Revolution was evident in the position 
of this soldier from Virginia. A mass army could not be built up under 
a New England general.’ As a result of success in arms he secured not 
only indep)endence for the colonics but alsc:) a stable federal govern¬ 
ment. He presided over the Convention and was asked to take the chief 
position in the new government. An interest in western lands was not 
unrelated to his sympathy with the Federalists in their proposal foi a 
strong central government with “powers competent to all general pur¬ 
poses,” words included in a letter from him to Hamilton in 1783.'' His 
sympathies found reflection in the views of delegates concerned about 
the dangers implicit in the radical character of state constitutions 
written by revolutionary legislatures. “Our chief danger rises from 
the democratic parts of our constitutions” (Edmund Randolph of 
Virginia to the Convention).'* Conservatism and an emphasis on li'jc 
theory of divided powers led to provisions strengthening the exccuti\ e 
power, such as those making the President Commandcr-in-Chicf of the 
Anny and Nav y and giving him control over patronage. The Secre¬ 
taries of State and War were made responsible to the President alone 
and, with the exception of the Treasury' Department, the precedent was 
followed in the establishment of new Cabinet pasts. I’he President be¬ 
came a focus of executive power. The influence and character of 
Washington finally left their impression on the United States as he 
secured Virginia's acceptance of the Constitution in 1787 and gaNc 
leadership to the other states which followed. 

•^’J. F. C. Fuller, Armament and History (London, 1946), p. 101. 

mid., p. 109. 

^Herbert Agar, The United States: The Presidents, the Parties & the Constitu¬ 
tion (London, 1950), p. 28. “For it is a fact, that more' than one third of their 
general officers havi* been inn-keepers, and have been chiefly indebted to that 
circumstance for such rank. Because by that public, but inferior .station, 
principles and persons became more generally known." Smyth; cited by Kittiedge, 
The Old Farmer and His Almanack (Cambridge, Mass., 1920). p. 264. 

‘*Agar, The United States, p. 37. 'Hbid., p. 45. 
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In the work of establishing a nation, the influence and prestige of 
the first President left an indelible impression on the operation of 
government. However, Washington’s efforts to secure the advice of the 
Senate as a sort of privy council were met with distrust. The decision 
of the Senate to receive reports of Cabinet ministers in writing and to 
exclude them from its meetings drove the Cabinet into the position of 
being the President’s council. As a further guarantee against presi¬ 
dential interference, in Congress a system of committees was empha¬ 
sized in which members were protected by secrecy from any group 
including the press. 

John Adams, the second President (1797-1801), whose election 
implied a recognition of the role of New England in the Revolution and 
its aftermath, inherited the task of maintaining the prestige of the 
office, but he found it difficult to maintain the delicate balance between 
New England and the South, in the face of the power of Alexander 
Hamilton as a representative of industrial and commercial interests 
in the middle states. At Hamilton’s insistence, Washington had agreed 
to call out the militia of four states to put down the Whisky Rebellion 
in 1794. In 1798 Hamilton advised his friends in the government to 
prepare for war with France, and Congress planned for a large emer¬ 
gency army and an increase in the regular army. Under his influence 
Washington agreed to head the army and by virtue of his prestige 
could insist on choosing his generals. Strife between Adams and 
Hamilton was followed by defeat of the former for a second term and 
by a weakening of the Federalist position. 

In opposition to the centralizing tendencies of the Constitution, 
Jefferson (1801-9) led a group whose views were reflected in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confederation. He 
emphasized the position of the land, the small farmer, and the labourer 
against banking and the commercial interests. On his trip up the Hudson 
with Madison in 1791 he laid the foundations for the “longest-lived, the 
most incongruous, and the most effective political alliance in American 
history: the alliance of southern agrarians and northern city bosses.”^” 
In contrast with the Federalists who insisted that survival depended on 
the sword, Jefferson stated: “I hope no American will ever lose sight 
of the essential policy of interdicting in the seas and territories of both 
Americas, the ferocious and sanguinary contests of Europe.” “Our first 

p. 88. 
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and fundamental maxim should be, ne\'cr to entangle ourseKcs in the 
broils of Europe/'^' As a representative of the South, and in spite of 
his statement that “our peculiar security is in the possession of a written 
Constitution,” he accepted the annexation of Louisiana and acquired 
the port of New Orleans without asking the question of constitutional 
propriety. To an alliance between the city bosses of New York and the 
South, he added the West. 

After Jefferson s two terms, Madison, also a native of Virginia, 
became President (1809-17) and acquired additional territory. On 
April 14, 1812, Congress formally divided West Florida at the Pearl 
River, annexing the western half to the new state of Louisiana, and, 
a month later, the eastern half to the Mississippi Territory. In 18K^ 
the American army forced the Spanish garrison at Mobile to surrender 
and took possession. Henry Clay and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
persuaded Congress to declare war on Great Britain on June 18, 1812. 
“The conquest of Canada is in your power.” “This war, the measures 
which preceded it, and the mode of carrying it on, were all undeniably 
Southern and Western policy, and not the policy of the commercial 
states” (Josiah Quincy).^“ On December 5, 1814, Madison recom¬ 
mended liberal spending on the Army and the Navy and the establish¬ 
ment of military academics. 

Following the two terms of Madison, Monroe, again a native of 
Virginia, and an officer in the Revolutionary Army, became President 
(1817-25). The decline of the Federalist party meant that there was 
no official opposition, and also no party discipline. The President was 
thus left without an\ device to secure cohesion in Congress. In the 
House of Representatives, for example, an Arm\ bill, opposed by the 
President and the Secretar)' of War, was ‘'carried notwithstanding 
many defects in the details of the bill by an ox erwhelming majority."^" 
In 1822 Monroe recognized the independence of the Latin American 
republics which had been part of the Spanish empire, and, on the 
insistence of John Quincy Adams, included in his statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine on December 2, 1823, a protest against the encroach¬ 
ment of Russians in the northwest. 

‘’Washington, of course, in his Farewell Address had said. “It is our Hue policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign w'orld, so far, 
I mean, as wc are now at liberty to do it.” 

^^Cited .Agar, The Ignited States, p. 174. 

^^Ihid., p. 200. 
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The success of the War of 1812 and the re-election of Monroe in 
1820 finally destroyed the Federalist party as a political factor. Decline 
in prestige and power of the congressional caucus opened the way for 
a free fight in 1824; New England influence was once more reflected 
in the election of John Quincy Adams, who like his father, John 
Adams, serv'ed only for one term (1825-9). 

His successor, Andrew Jackson (1829-37), a native of South Caro¬ 
lina, had suffered at the hands of the British in the Revolutionary War. 
In the War of 1812 he had led western militiamen against the Indians 
of Georgia and Alabama and destroyed British troops under General 
Sir Edward Pakenham in New Orleans. In 1817 he pursued maraud¬ 
ing Indians into Spanish territory, marched to Pensacola, and removed 
the Spanish governor. After his invasion of Florida he became military 
governor. As a national figure and a popular hero he introduced a 
system of military organization to national politics. Beginning in 1825 
he built up a national political machine. A small, divided, virulent, 
and undisciplined'* press which had contributed to the disappearance 
of the Federalist party and a monopolistic Washington press were 
replaced by an organized party press designed to provide discipline and 
propaganda. The National Intelligencer,^"^ the organ of Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and J. Q, Adams, had been the oracle of war 
sentiment before and after 1812 and had a wide circulation for daily, 
semi-weekly, and weekly editions.'® In opposition, Jackson and his 
followers established media to maintain a close contact with voters. 
After his election the United States Telegraph and the Washington 
Globe became administrative mouthpieces for partisan purposes.'' 
Rewards were offered to strengthen the morale of the troops; “no 
plunder no pay.” Political organizers in stale politics such as Van Buren 
at Albany were brought to the national stage. In 1832 at the time of 

^'‘James Chertham, an exile from England after the Manchester riots in 1798, 
attempted in the Americ/in Citizen, a daily sponsored by Clinton, to break the 
power of Aaron Burr in New York. William Duane, editor of the powerful Jeffer¬ 
sonian paper, the Aurora, because of a bitter grudge against Madison and Gallatin 
who refused to give him a job contributed to the defeat of the Navigation Act of 
Gallatin and hastened the outbreak of war. 

^°This had been the Independent Gazetteer of Philadelphia under Joseph Gales, 
a son of the editor and proprietor of the Sheffield Register, who had left England 
following a charge of sedition in 1795. It w'as purchased by S. H. Smith in 1800 
and moved to Washington. 

’<’A. K. McClure. Recollections of Half a Century (Salem, 1902), pp. 37-9. 

E. Pollard, I'he Presidents and the Press (New York, 1937), p. 147. 
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the nomination of Jackson for a second term, a system of nominating 
conventions was introduced in which a two-thirds rule was in\oked 
to protect the position of the South. The news value of the system 
became evident in the emergence of the presidential candidate as the 
chief consideration of politics. Under Jackson and his successor, Van 
Buren (1837-41), a representative of New York State, campaign 
techniques were elaborated. Veto messages, written up by journalistic 
members of the Kitchen Cabinet for popular consumption, had a wide 
distribution. The dilTiculties of the system became evident when at¬ 
tempts were made to meet the demands of regional groups. The Tariff 
of Abominations, and the opposition to Vice-President Calhoun of 
South Carolina in the nullification controversy, made the latter a de¬ 
fender of state rights and led to the enactment of the Force Act b) 
which the President was given authority to call out the Army and 
Navy to enforce laws of Congress. 'Fhe dragon’s teeth of secession 
were sowm. 

To meet the type of organization built up in support of Jackson and 
Van Buren, an attempt was made to establish a Whig Party, based 
chiefly on anti-Masonic feeling,*"^ following the contest of 1836. In 
New York State, Seward and Weed, to weaken the position of Van 
Buren and to exploit the new's value of a war hero, secured the nomi ¬ 
nation of W. n. Harrison, who had been engaged in a battle with the 
Indians at Tippecanoe Creek in 1811, and w^as promoted to command 
the Army of the Northw’cst in the War of 1812. A vigorous campaign 
with an emphasis on such slogans as “log cabin and hard cider’’ led 
to his election in 1841 but his death shortly afterwards meant the 
elevation of the vice-president, Tyler, a native of Virginia. Texas, 
which had seceded from Mexico in 1836, was annexed to the United 
States near the end of his administration '1841-5), and formally 
admitted on July 4, 1845. The Texas issue defeated Clay’s hopes of 
the presidency in 1844 and weakened the Whig party. 

J. K. Polk (1845-9), a native of North Carolina, the first dark 
horse ever nominated for the presidency, aggressi\ ely pressed for settle¬ 
ment of the Oregon boundary dispute under the slogan “Fifty-Four 

^*nrhe anti-Masonic party put Seward in the Xrw York State Scnnlc in 18!i0, 
made Joseph Ritncr Governor in Pennsylvania in 1835, and supported an alliance 

J- Q. Adams, William Wirt, Francis Granger, and Thurlow Weed. It carrir d 
Vermont for Wirt and Ellmakcr, candidates for President. C. T. Clongdon, 
nisrences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), p. 29. 
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Forty or Fight'’ and secured recognition of a boundary in 1846. This 
aggressiveness was designed to increase the number of states in the 
north, to parallel the increase in the south with the addition of Texas 
and the acquisition of New Mexico and California. Americans in 
California took a hint from Polk and declared an independent state. 
Polk ordered General Zachary Taylor to occupy the left bank of the 
Rio Grande; at length the exasperating Mexicans committed an overt 
act, which was followed by a brief successful war. In 1847, in “the 
spot” resolutions, Lincoln took an active part in attacking Polk, and 
to a resolution of Congress thanking General Ti'aylor, secured the 
addition of a rider that the war had been started by Polk “unneces¬ 
sarily and unconstitutionally.”*'* Polk^® was accused by the Whigs of 
forcing a war to extend the institution of slavery. Opposition to the 
aggressiveness of the south in the interests of new territory became 
more vocal through the acti\'itics of Lincoln and organs such as the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Again to capture the electorate, Thurlow Weed, a skilful journalist 
and politician, played an active role in securing the selection of Gen¬ 
eral Taylor, a native of Virginia, and the hero of Buena Vista (Feb¬ 
ruary 1847). He was selected at the Iowa convention within a month 
of his victory and later triumphantly elected. Vice-President Fillmore, 
a native of New York, became President on his death in 1850 and like 
most vice-presidents not in harmony with the policy of the adminis¬ 
tration, reversed it. He was sympathetic to the South, and made the 
first effort of a president to purge his party by opposing the nomination 
of Whig congressmen who had voted against the Clay compromise.*'* 
In 1852 the Whigs nominated Winfield Scott, the general who had 
led the troops to Mexico City, but he was defeated by Pierce (1853-7). 
Newspapers exploited such remarks of Scott as “I never read the Neiv 
York Herald''^ and “the hasty plate of soup.” 

The long struggle between the North and South was drawing to a 
close as the North was no longer able to offset southern influence by 
such tactics as nominating generals for President. These tactics had 
been to an extent self defeating since military' power was reinforced by 


’•*Scr R. S. Harper. Lincoln and the Press (New York, 1951), p. 9. 

“^T. W. Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 1884). p. 172. 

L. Stoddard. Horace Greeley, Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York, 194C), 

p. 149. 
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recognition of heroes in elections to the presidency. The Whig party'” 
was replaced by the Republican party supported by the free soil nio\ c- 
nient. The plantation system led to the acquisition of Indian and 
Mexican lands. I'he spoils of Mexico were poisoning the political 
system—each addition of territory accentuated the rivalr\’ between 
North and South. The gold rush in California precipitated a more 
intense struggle for control over the first transcontinental railwa\. 
Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War under Pierce, a native of N(‘w 
Hampshire and a minor national hero at Buena Vista, insisted on a 
Pacific railway along the Mexican border linking Cilalifornia to the 
Gulf states and opening the trade of Asia to the plantation societ\ . 
In the north, on the other hand, Stephen Douglas of Illinois demanded 
a route through Nebraska. 

Mastery of the South was evident in the nomination and election of 
weak northern presidents—Pierce and Buchanan (1857-61), the 
latter with the advantage of having refused to wear court dress in 
England,^*’ and the distinction of being the only president from Penn¬ 
sylvania. Compromises between North and South included the reci¬ 
procity treaty with the British colonies in 1854 designed to extend the 
influence of the North as a balance to expansion in the South. Finally 
the Supreme Court reflected the influence of the South when it ap¬ 
peared as an agent for southern expansion in the Drcd Scott decision. 
The nomination of Lincoln from the Middle West by the Republi<":in 
party and his election brought southern expansionism to a end. Robert 
E. Lee, a contemporary of Jefferson Da^•is at West Point, became in 
1865 General-in-Chief of the Confederate armies. Withdrawal of able 
generals to the southern armies compelled the North to build up the 
cffectivencs of a widely separated staff, with activities co-ordinated 
through the telegraph; the attempt was exeiitualh successful under 
Grant. Inefficient military leadership in the North meant a longer 
period of war, greater loss of life, and greater bitterness toward the 
South. After the sa\'agery w^hich characterized Sherman's march 


^‘-Thr Whij?s failed to raptiin* tlu- popular votf*. Daiiii*! Wchstt r wa.s alleged to 
havt* said that they should “coirif down into the forum and take the people by the 
hand,” words whirh were printed innumerable times in the largest tyjx* in Demo¬ 
cratic newspapers. Governor J. A. Clifford, on the other hand, imprudently called 
the Democrats “poor in character and rneag<T in numbers.*' C.'ongdun. Reminis¬ 
cences of a Journalist, p. 61. 

^•‘Pollard, The Piesidents and the Press, p. 29!^. 
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through Georgia to the sea, reflected in his remark “War is hell,” the 
prcxspccts of reconciliation were slight. A revival in the Civil War of 
the savagery of ideological warfare established precedents for the 
twentieth century. 

At the end of the Civil War a national army had emerged to serve 
a national state. The President and executive were supreme above the 
states. Washington became the significant capital and state govern¬ 
ments became less important. The South was invited to join a vastly 
different union than that she had left, but in turn the war had created 
a solid and a different South from the one which had left the union. 
Ideological warfare had been carried to great lengths. The North im¬ 
posed a peace more bitter than war. The Republican party, as a result 
of the costs of civil war and victory, became a sacred cause to New 
England, the fanners of the Middle West, veterans concerned with 
pensions, and negroes. Andrew Johnson (1865-9) was finally disre¬ 
garded as President. In spite of the Constitution, the President was 
deprived of control of the Army and governments in the South whicli 
had been elected in 1865 were replaced in 1867 by military rule with 
the whole area divided into five military districts each under a major 
general. Grant, trained as a general, became the head of an exccuti\ c 
which had been built up by a skilful politician but which had de¬ 
teriorated under Johnson w^ho followed the precedent of vice-presi¬ 
dents in reversing policy. Like Jefferson Davis, Grant carried the 
dominating qualities of a soldier into the administration of civil affairs 
(1869-77). He was thwarted in his ambition to annex San Domingo 
in the south by Sumner, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, who long served as a focus of northern bitterness, follow^- 
ing the savage physical attack on him by Brooks of South Carolina on 
the floor of the Senate,"^ and w^ho insisted on the acquisition^’ of 
Canada to the north. 

With the aggressive support of Union veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Hayes, a brigadier general under Sheridan, was elected 
to the presidency by a narrow margin in 1876 (1877-81). In his fight 
with the Senate, the telegraph became an effective instrument in the 
mobilization of public opinion. He acquired control of the appointive 
power and “the long domination of the executive by the Congress was 

2’Spf* Congdon, Reminiscences of a Journalist, p. 253. 

“' The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography (Boston. 1918), p. 275. 
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at an end*’ (H. J. Eckenrode). Grant had been unable to restore the 
South to white rule because of the Army and the bitterness following 
the war but under Hayes, as a result of the cohesiveness of white 
southerners in the Democratic party, the retreat of the North from 
the South was begun. It was finally ended in 1894 and the negro ^^ as 
left a third-class citizen, legally free, but deprived of his vote. On the 
other hand Ha) es began the unfortunate precedent of using his powei 
over federal troops to break strikes in West Virginia, Pennsyh ania, and 
Maryland. 

Hayes was followed by James A. Garfield, a brigadier general at 
Shiloh, who to become President defeated General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, a Union commander at Gettysburg, ''a good man w'eighing 
280 pounds” (AV. O. Bartlett, in the Su7i). Garfield, supported b\ 
W'hitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, had defeated Conkling aiid 
the New York Herald in the attempt in 1880 to nominate Grant foi- a 
third term.^*’ 'Ehe appointi\c powxrs conceded to Ha)es led to a 
concern with the introduction of civil ser\ice reform but since domi¬ 
nation of the Senate necessitated a rigid control oxer patronage, a 
strict merit system w^as impossible. Factors responsible for the murder 
of Linccjln, xicious personal bitterness, the war, disappearance of r n 
interest in great causes, and the grow^th of the spoils system culmi¬ 
nated in the assassination of Garfield,^' the defeat of Blaine and the 
election of Cleveland, and the return of the Democratic party. (Arthur, 
Vice-President under Garfield, became President in 1881, but contrary 
to the usual practice did not change his policy.) 

On its return to power in 1885 the Democ ratic party and its Presi¬ 
dent, though relatix ely free from the hatreds exploited l^y the Republi¬ 
can party, was inexperienced and undisciplined. A forceful leader, 
Cleveland (1885-89, 1893-7) strengthened further the position of 
the executive in opposition to the Senate. He was defeated by his 
tariff message of December, 1887, and by Benjamin Harrison 
(1889-93),"'^ a grandson of President William Henry Harrison elected 

*®Pollard, The Presidents and the Press, pp. 480-6. 

®^Agar, The United States, p. 533. 

^*J. S. Clarkson, assistant Postmaster-General, a former teacher and journalist, 
is said to have distributed 38,000 post offices and to have secured the election of 
Harri.son in opposition to Blaine. Herbert Quick, One Mans Life (Indianapolis, 
1925), p. 220. “In numerous instances the post-offices were made headquarters 
for local party committees and organizations and the centers of partizan scheming. 
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in 1840, a great grandson of a signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, and the last of the aristocrats in American politics, and a brevet 
major at the end of the Civil War. The unpopularity of the McKinley 
Tariff and the depression contributed to the re-election of Cleveland 
as president in 1892. Inexperience and lack of discipline in the party, 
and continuation of the depression were to defeat him. Neglect of 
monetary refonn and an emphasis on the tariff, incidental to the 
revival of southern influence, led to Bland’s warning to Cleveland, 
in the “parting of the ways speech” in 1893, and a breach between 
eastern and western Democrats. 7’hc weakness of Cleveland in the 
party was not unrelated to various tactics designed to strengthen his 
position as President. Although a Democrat he followed the precedent 
of Hayes in sending federal troops to stop the Pullman strike in Chicago 
and destroyed the last vestiges of state sovereignty which had main¬ 
tained the safety of commerce depended on the power of the state.”” 
Richard Olncy,*^" his Secretary of State, held “any permanent political 
union between a European and an American state unnatural and 
inexpedient”—a statement of interest to Canadians. He sent instruc¬ 
tions of an inflammatory' nature to the American minister in London 
regarding the di.spute between Great Britain and Venezuela, and 
Cleveland sent a message to Congress which revived feelings of an¬ 
tagonism against Britain. The Navy was rehabilitated and Mahan's 
writings on naval power developed as an important influence. 

The vigorous note to Great Britain was designed to attract Irish votes 
since the Democratic party in the North had been built up around the 
Irish American element in New York State.The words “Rum, 

Party litrratun* favorablr to the post-masters’ party, that never passed regularly 
through the mails, was distributed through the post-offices as an item of f)arty 
service, and matter of a ])olitical character, passing through the mails in the usual 
course and addressed to patrons belonging to the opposite party, was v/ithhcld; 
disgusting and irritating placards were prominently displayed in many post-offices, 
and the attention of the Democratic enquirers for mail matter was tauntingly direct¬ 
ed to them by the post-masters.” (Cleveland.) Cited by Agar, ibid., p. 550. 

“•’McClure, Recollections of Half a Century, p. 131. 

•"^^He threatened the World with application of a statute of January 30, 1799. 
in complaint of its influence on the conduct of Great Britain in relation to the 
Venezuelan controversy. J, L. Heaton, The Story of a Paffe (New^ York, 1913). 
pp. 112, 122. 

•^’W. J. Abbott, Watching the World Go By (Boston, 1933), p. 74. J. Y. Mc- 
Kane, a Coney Island bo.ss, failing to secure benefits from Cleveland, became very 
active in opposition to him. James L. Ford, Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop 
(New York, 1921), pp. 345-fi. 



Romanism and Rebellion" used by a supporter of Blaine had con¬ 
tributed to the latter's defeat in 1884."“ In turn the outcome of the 
election of 1888 had been influenced by a letter which Sackville-West, 
British Minister in the United States, was tricked into writing to the 
effect that the interest of Great Britain would be best ser\'cd by the 
return of C^lc\'eland.^‘' In that election the charge of subservience of 
the Democratic party to the Southern Confederacy had been heard for 
the last time. In 1896 the free silver campaign of the West drove the 
gold standard Democrats in the East out of politics and weaker ele¬ 
ments of the party came to the surface. 

As a nominee of the Democratic party reflecting the demands of 
the West for monetary reform, Bryan was defeated by W. J. McKinley 
(1897—1901) who had served as a private, and was a brevet major at 
the end of the Civil War. The war mania, developed over the V(‘ne- 
zuela dispute, persisted and led to demands for war with Spain. This 
Congress declared in April, 1898. “McKinley had in part given in to 
public pressure, for fear of disrupting his party and losing the autumn 
elections.’'’’ ' “From the Rio Grande to the Arctic Ocean there should 
be but one flag and one countrv’!" was the cry of Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Regarding the Philippines, McKinley decided that “there was nothing 
left for us to do but take them all, and to educate and uplift and 
civilize and christianize them," a prcKCSs involving a long period of 
hostilities with the Filipinos.*^” I’he Hawaiian Islands were annexed, 
partly because, they would be needed to defend the Philippines. In the 
peace treaty Puerto Rico was ceded by Spain. 

During the war in Cuba, Theodore Roosevelt, God's gift to news¬ 
papermen, who had raised the Rough Riders, and, with the assistance* 
of Richard Harding Davis as war correspondent, secured important 


Thomas .Nast had done cfTective work as a cartoonist in the (lection of 
Grant, Bernard Gillam particularly with “The Tattooed Man” in Puck was eflec- 
tivc in his support of Cleveland. Ford, Forty-Odd Years, p. 299. Gonklinj? s refusal 
to support Blaine in the words “1 am not in the rriminal praciic(‘” gav(‘ \veii;ht 
to the attack. 

Abbott, Watching the World Go By, p. 103. C3eveland asked loi his recall. 
This probably served as a counter move to a release of a story in England in 1887 
of the possible purchase of the Maritirnes by the United Slates which was calji]<‘d 
as a .scoop for American papers. 

®‘‘J. D. Whelpley, American Public Opinion (London, 191 U, p. 18. 

•■^^Agrtr, The Ignited States, p. 624. 
p. 625. 




space on the front pages of newspapers, became a centre of attention."' 
He was elected Governor of New York State, became Vice-President 
in McKinley’s second term, and President (1901-9) on the latter's 
assassination. This was attributed to an incendiary press, particularly 
the writings of Bierce and the Hearst papers, which supported the 
Democratic party."** Such was the background for a belief in power 
for the central government; “I achieved results only by appealing over 
the heads of the Senate and House leaders to the people, who were 
the masters of both of us.”"® Cleveland gave out messages on Sunday 
evenings^® to get more space in the Monday papers and Roosevelt 
exploited the practice following the development of Sunday papers by 
making important statements on Sunday and compelling the dull 
Monday papers to feature them.**' He prepared speeches well ahead 
of time in order that they could be distributed to all newspapers before 
public delivery and the expenses of telegraphing them be avoided.^" 
The interest of newspapers in his activities was a result of his sense of 
news, and of his concern with trust busting, which implied defeat of 
the International Paper Company as a trust, and lower prices of news¬ 
print. “I took the canal zone and let Congress debate.” The Panama 
had “a most just and proper revolution.”'*" In spite of Congress he 
sent the United States fleet to the Pacific to impress the Japanese. 
Under pressure from Roosevelt the Canadian claim in the Alaska 
boundary dispute had been sacrificed.^^ Regarding the appointment 
of judges to the Supreme Court, Roosevelt wrote: ''he [a judge of the 
C^.ourt] is not in my judgment fitted for the position unless he is a party 
man, a constructive statesman. , . His position was summed up 
in his statement: "... I did greatly broaden the use of cxecutixe 
power.”^® 

In 1909 W. H. Taft, the nominee of President Roosevelt and the 

•'’^Commenting on Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, Mr. Dooley wrote: “’Tis ‘Th’ 
Biography iv a Hero be Wan who Knows.’ ... If I was him I’d call th’ book 
‘Alone in Cubia.’ ” Elmer Ellis, Mr. Dooley^s America (New York, 1941), p. 145. 

^®Abbott, Watchiiij^ the World Go By, p. 139. 

3«Agar, The United States, p. 639. 

Pollard, The Presidents and the Press, p. 517. 

Abbott, The United States, p. 244. 

^^Oscar King Davis, Released for Publication: Some Inside Political History of 
Theodore Roosevelt and His Times, 1898-1918 (Boston, 1925), p. 102. 

Agar, The United States, p. 650, 

^Hbid., p. 626. *-Ibid., p. 644. 
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Republican party, became President (1909-13). He had been Gov¬ 
ernor of the Philippines from 1900 to 1904, Secretary of War after 
1904 when he successfully reorganized work on the Panama Canal 
and was described as “an amiable island, completely surrounded bv 
men who know exactly what they want.” He attempted to secure the 
passage of a reciprocity treaty in 1911 but the attitude of Prc.sidcnt 
Roosevelt in the Alaska boundary dispute had done much to stimulate 
hostility leading to its defeat in Canada. The increa.sing power of the 
executive, following Hayes and Cleveland, was accompanied by the 
emergence of the Speaker as an important channel between the 
executive and Congress. T. B. Reed became the Speaker in 1889, when 
the Republicans captured both houses and the presidency; a continuous 
representative from Maine, he was responsible for a marked increase 
in the importance of the position. The weakness of the Democratic 
party, and the position of the Speaker, first in the case of Reed and 
then in the case of Cannon, in the Republican party, precipitated a 
revolt in the latter party in 1910. After that date, the Speaker was 
excluded from membership in the Rules Committee of the Hou.se and 
lost his power to appoint its Standing Committees. As a result the 
President had no one person with whom he could deal, and bitternes'! 
between factions of the Republican party led to the emergence of 
ex-Preadent Roosevelt with a Progressive party and the election of 
President Wilson in 1912. 

The election of President Wilson (1913-21) was not only a re.sult 
of the difficulties of the Republican party but also of the steady im¬ 
provement in the discipline and solidarity of the Democratic party. 
Champ Clark’s blunder in coining a phra.se which was used with such 
telling effect in Canada against the reciprocity treaty in 1911 helped 
to defeat him as a nominee of the Democratic party.^^ Woodrow 
Wilson was a native of Virginia, and his election, first as Governor of 
New Jersey, and then as President, pointed to a return of southern 
influence in the Democratic party. The long period in the wilderness 
was followed by aggres.sive legislation in the fields of both tariff and 
monetary reform. In Wilson’s second term, begun with a narrow ma¬ 
jority, patronage played an important role in maintaining the discipline 

<^C. B. Davis, "The Great American Novel -" (New York, 1938), p. 146. 

Josephus Daniels claimed that he would have won with the radio as Hoover did 
later. See James Kerney, The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson (New 
York, 1926). 
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of the party. After the outbreak of war, Wilson, according to Lindsay 
Rogers, became King, Prime Minister, Commander-in-Chief, party 
leader, economic dictator, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In the words of Josephus Daniels, “My party has the responsibilit) 
of this war.'’ Exclusion of Republicans from the peace delegation 
meant that Wilson's promises became party politics. 

I'hc overwhelming burdens of the war on the executb e took theii* 
toll in the breakdown of the President’s health, in the defeat of the 
League of Nations by Congress, and in the nomination of Warren 
Harding from Ohio (1921-3), “the fine and perfect flower of the 
cowardice and imbecility of the Senatorial cabal that charged itself 
with the management of the Republican convention” {New York 
Times) Colonel George Harvey had played an important role in 
the election of Wilson but the latter feared the possible charge of 
support by New York interests, especially J. P. Morgan and Co. That 
his fear was justified is evident in the fact that he was given the 
nomination by the Democratic party partly as a result of Bryan’s 
attack on Champ Clark’s reliance on New York support. The aliena¬ 
tion of Har\'ey by Wilson was followed b\' his aggrcssi\’c interest in 
the election of Harding and by his appointment as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James.Roosevelt had regarded settlement of the Irish 
question as “most essential to the furtherance of friendship between 
America and Britain”and Harvey took an active part in establishing 
the Irish Free State and weakening support of the Irish vote to the 
Democratic party. He was instrumental in carrying out the \iews of 
the British and Americans in bringing to an end the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance by a four power treaty. 

The death of Harding in office meant the elevation to the presi¬ 
dency of Coolidge from New Hampshire (1923-9). The religious 
issue was important in the defeat of Al. Smith'*^ as it had been in the 
defeat of Seward ’^ by Lincoln at the Republican coinention in Chi- 

^*^Cited Agar, The United States, p. 675. 

'*®See W. F. Johnson, George Harvey (Boston, 1929), pp. 286 ff. 

conversation with Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand, in 
1909. Hon. Sir James Kirwan, My Lifers Adventure (London, 1936), p. 226. 

^^For a striking account of the implications of the Coolidge statement “I do not 
choose to run” for the final disposition of the Sacco Vanzetti case see We Saw It 
Happen ed. H. W. Baldwin and Shepard Stone (New York, 1938). 

•'‘‘-'Seward had been elected Governor in New York in 1838 with the support of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop Hughes and had urged a division of the school 
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cago in 1860. The defeat of Hoover (1929-32) was in part a result 
of the jealousy of correspondents of the preferred position given to one 
of their number, Mark Sullivan, the difficulties of dcA eloping effective 
relations with the press in various administrative departments, and e\> 
ploitation of this fact by Charles Michclson in a smear Hcx)ver cam¬ 
paign. Libel laws were avoided by resort to the privileges of the 
Congressional Record:'^ 

I'hc disastrous results of the bitter aftermath of the Civil War shown 
as late as in the uncomfortable position of President Wilson and the 
attitude of the Republican party toward the peace treaty, were ulti¬ 
mately evident in the successive readjustments of the terms of peace, 
in the collapse of 1929, and the election of President F. D. Roosevelt, 
formerly Governor of New York. He exploited to the full the systematic 
efforts of Theodore Roc^evelt to rid the name of association with the 
aristocracy.Extensive control o\'cr patronage, the advantage of radio 
in appealing to the people over the head of Congress, and the disci¬ 
plined support of labour enabled him to dominate the party until his 
death and enabled the party to dominate Congress to the present. 
“The radio . . . the supreme test for a presidential candidate” was 
Roosevelt’s “only means of full and free access to th^ people.”'^’’ He 
was extremely sensitive to public opinion especially the opinion of re¬ 
ligious groups.^*' The picture changed from one of a little-regarded 
presidential office and a supreme legislative branch under Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover and the strong positiim of business interests 
represented by lobbies, to one featuring a strong exccuti\T and a \’ast 


fund br.twccn Catholics and Protestants with th<* rrsult that he anta.c;oni/cd the 
strong American native party in Pennsylvania. McClurr, Recolhctions of Half a 
Century, p. 216. 

•'•’’Pollard, The Presidents arid the Pi ess, pp. 743-5. 

C. Bentley, Those Days (London, 1940), p. 198. 

E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1950), pp. 184. 186-7. 
Every word in his speeches was judged not by appearance in print but by efTec- 
tiveness over the radio and careful attention was given to accurate liming in r«.‘la- 
tion to the number of words and the rate of delivery (pp. 217. 297). It is signifi¬ 
cant that iK’forc the radio no pre-eminent orator ever succeeded in reaching the 
pre.siclency. A. K. McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them (New York, 
1900), p. 88. It might also be noted that Blaine and Tilden were the only men wlio 
managed their own campaigns for the prc.sidency and that both were defeated. 
Ibid., p. 312. 

'•^Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 384. 
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patronage to executive agencies. '* In 1938 enormous relief funds were 
shifted toward preparation of armaments.'^ Even the Supreme Court 
which, as Chief Justice Hughes remarked, says what the Constitution 
is, generally sympathetic to the legislative branch of government, after 
a bitter struggle*"^® became more sympathetic to the executive. Finally 
the transfer of the Bureau of the Budget from the Treasury Department 
gave the President access to all activities of the government. 

The disequilibrium created by a press protected by the Bill of Rights 
had its effects in the Spanish American War, in the development of 
trial by newspaper, and in the hysteria after the First World War. 
Holmes wrote “when twenty years ago a vague tremor went over the 
earth and the word socialism began to be heard, I thought and I still 
think that fear was translated into doctrines that had no proper place 
in the Constitution or the common law.” The effects of this hysteria 
were registered in the influence of the press on legislaturcrs and on the 
Supreme Court (notable dissents only prove its strength). As a rc.sult 
power shifted increasingly to the executive and involved reliance of 
the executive on force. In the words of Brooks Adams: '‘Democracy in 
America has conspicuously, and decisively failed in the collective ad¬ 
ministration of common public property.” 

'Fhc power of the President in his control over patronage and party 
was not only enhanced by the radio but also by military considerations. 
The importance of the military factor strengthened the possibilities of 
leadership by a single person with power to intervene in war in spite 
of public opinion and of Congress. He was compelled to exercise wide 
discretion to lead or to force Congress to recognize and to accept his 
power and position. The position of the Democratic party and the 
President in the First World War, and in the Second World War, 
particularly as a result of the radio which widened the gap between 
the executive and the legislative branches, made it necessary to reh 
on important intermediaries—House in the case of President Wilson 
and Hopkins in the case of President F. D. Roosevelt.®® In Great Brit- 

'*”R. G. Tugwcll, “The New Deal: The Decline of Government,” Western 
Political Quarterly, June 1951, pp. 295-312. For a study of the conflict between 
presidential and congressional authority over the administration see C. S. Hyneman, 
Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York, 1950). 

'■’^Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 101. 

''»J. Alsop and T. Catledgc, The 168 Days (New York, 1938). 

“'^Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 931-3. Ickes complained in 1940 that 
Hopkins had “never even attended a county meeting and wouldn’t know how to 
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ain by way of contrast the Prime Minister had the support of coalition 
and of Parliament. I he solidity of the parliamentary tradition made 
it possible to defeat and to re-elect Churchill whereas the continued 
dominance of the Democratic party, while facilitating the transfer of 
power from Roosevelt to "Irunian, meant that changes could only be 
made in personnel, including members of the Cabinet. Americans were 
amazed at the necessity of Churchiirs maintaining constant touch with 
the British Cabinet in drawing up the Atlantic Charter in Newfound¬ 
land in contrast with the independence of Roosevelt. 

In the conduct of foreign affairs, a lack of continuity,’ ' incidenial 
to the importance of individuals, and in spite of the encouragement 
given to careermen in the Rogers Act of 1924,*''* was in strong contrast 
with the continuity evident in Great Britain and in Russia. This made 
for less attention to Europe, especially since the importance of interests 
in Latin America meant greater concern with ministers from these 
countries, particularly as they were men of ability and industry."’ 
DifTicultics in conducting negotiations with English reprcsentati\’es 
were e\'ident at Bretton Woods, Washington and Sa\'annah. Englisli 
negotiators were constantly faced by Americans with the statement that 
they could not get that through Congress. The judgment of American 
negotiators as to the political tolerance of Congress and of publii' 
opinion became a determining consideration. 

Ill 

'Ehe conflict between Cavalier and Roundhead, between absolute 
monarchy and absolute parliament, in England was transferred to 
North America. The southern colonies established at an earlier date 
reflected the influence of aristcKratic organization and the northern 
colonies the influence of Puritan organization. The demands of the 
northern colonies for independence with relation to trade were par¬ 
alleled by demands of the southern colonies for independence in re¬ 
lation to land. In the Revolutionary War the experience of George 

get into one. Now here he is taking over a national convention. Its disgiaceful. 
j. A. Farley, Jim Farley's Story: The Roosevelt Years (New York, 1948), p. 297^ 

*^^The diplomatic corps was an adjunct of the .spoils system and the football o 
politicians. See Whelplcy, American Public Opinion^ pp. 113, 121. 

^-'Ser Drew Pearson and R. S. Allen. Washington Merry-Go-Round (Nrw Vork, 

1931), p. 140. 

pp. 30, 46. 
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Washington in the colonial wars with the French became the l^asis 
for his appointment as military' leader and in turn as President for two 
terms. He was followed by John Adams, a representative of New 
England, for one term. From 1801 to 1825 the three Presidents, Jeffer¬ 
son, Madison, and Monroe, each with two terms, were natives of 
Virginia. John Quincy Adams from New England served for one 
term and Andrew Jackson, a native of South Carolina, for two terms. 
He was followed in 1837 by Van Burcn of the same party, the first 
President to be chosen from the middle colonies, who served one term. 
By this time the middle and northern colonies had built up the Whig 
party and succeeded by emphasizing military prestige in securing the 
election of General W. H. Harrison, followed by Tyler, a native of 
Virginia. The latter was followed by J. K. Polk, a native of North 
Carolina, and nominee of the Democrats. The Whigs nominated 
another military hero, while his laurels were still green. General Tay¬ 
lor, a native of Virginia, and again secured his election. In 1852 and 
in 1856 the Democrats succeeded by nominating weak northern Presi¬ 
dents, Pierce and Buchanan. Before 1861 all but two of fifteen adminis¬ 
trations represented the Democratic party and of the thirteen nine 
were served by southern presidents. The Jefferson revolution from 
1800 to 1860 was followed by Republican policy from 1860 to 1932.'*^ 

The dominance of representation from the South and especially 
Virginia, and of representation from the Army in the period prior to 
the Civil War, was a reflection of the dynamic power of the plantation 
system and its demand for more and better land. The weakness of the 
Spanish, Indians, and Mexicans made it possible for an aggressive 
government to steadily expand its territory to the west. Expansion of 
territory to the southwest gave an impetus to parallel expansion to the 
northwest to be accomplished with an occasional extension of territory 
at the expense of the British, for example in Maine and Oregon, and 
at the expense of the Russians on the north Pacific coast. In the race 
for land to the west and with its disapi>earancc, the South attempted 
to expand territory for the slave trade along the northern border of the 
southern states. The friction eventually led to the outbreak of civil war 
or the war between the states. 

With the end of the Civil War presidents were elected from the 
North and were again largely representative of the successful northern 

’'^McClurr. Our Presidents and How We Make Them, p. 21. 
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army. The aggressiveness of the North was checked b\ growing nation¬ 
alism in Canada e\idcnt in controversies, over the fisheries ccntrimr 
around the Washington Treaty, the Alaska boundar\' dispute, and the 
reciprocity treaty of 1911. It took new forms in a continuation of the 
war against Spain and was effective in the addition of new' territory. 

Broadening of the powers of the executive such as those* boasted 
about by Theodore Roosex elt and the improvement of communication 
notably in radio strengthened the position of the President. Control 
over vast sums following the depression and continued during the war 
enabled the President to control the party. The seven principles of 
politics, five loaves and two fishes, were handled more effective!). 
Patronage and assistance in elections were distributed in accordance 
with the record of the roll calls in Congress."^' In the election of presi¬ 
dents directly by majority vote was registered the importance of the 
middle cla.ss urban vote, especially of New York, and the election of 
senators, following the abolition of election by caucus,'*' two from each 
state repre.senting predominantly a rural middle class, increased the 
possibilities of friction.'*" The House of Representati\'es also reflected 
the influence of the urban vote but its size left it exposed to vicious 
partisan and predatory interests and to manipulati<^n under stupid 
rules such as prevailed under Cannon and after 1925 under the Long- 
worth Snell TiLson triumvirate.'*'' It has been described as the greatest 
organized inferiority complex in the world. 

With the tendency toward increased power in the executive and 
the increasing importance of urban centres the policy of parties is less 
dependent on a single figure in the presidency. Family names will 
probably persist as a factor in the selection of presidents—to mention 
Harrison, Roosevelt and Taft—and the dangers of assassination'*** will 
be checked by strengthening of the .secret service. Formerly vice-presi¬ 
dents w'ere selected as representatives of a defeated minority within 
the partv and were consequently in a weak position when they rc^se 

‘»'’Geori;t* Michael, Handout (New York, 1935;, p. 73. 

a criticism of the direct primary see J. Stackpole. Behind the Scenes 
with a Newspaperman: Fifty Years in the Life of an Editor (Philadelphia, 1927). 

N. Holcombe, The Middle Classes in American Politics (Cambridge, Mas.^., 
1940), p. 104. 

“^Pearson and Allen, Washington Merry-Go-Round, pp. 217-19. 

'’*®Tho influence of anarchism and the Colt revolver on the disappearance of 
apparent dictatorships in business and in governments has never been given careful 
study. See Emma Goldm.in, Living My Life (New York, 19.'»4). 
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to the presidency."® From 1800 to 1900 only one vice-president, Van 
Buren, was elected in his own right to the presidency.^^ More recently 
the Vice-President has become a regional representative intended to 
support the President as a representative of a densely populated stale. 
Gamer from Texas supplemented Roosevelt as did Wallace from Iowa 
and Truman from Missouri. Since 1900 three Vice-Presidents have 
been elected in their own right: Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman. 

The importance of New York State and of the possibilities of rapid 
advance in political life by attacks on corruption explained the promi¬ 
nence of Tilden who attacked the Tweed ring and as Democratic 
candidate opposed Hayes; of Cleveland who made his reputation in 
Buffalo; of T. R. Roosevelt, who was New York police commissioner; 
of Charles Hughes, Republican candidate in opposition to Wilson, who 
came into prominence in the insurance investigation; and of Dewey 
with his prosecutions. The intensity of the struggle in New York** was 
evident in the efforts of Hcarst to become mayor and governor and 
eventually president. Coolidge emerged as a national figure in the 
Boston police strike. Perhaps the comparatively healthy state of New 
York in spite of the scale of its problems has been partly a result of its 
possibilities in the making of reputations by attacks on corruption. 

The President cognizant of his power must be constantly alert to 
the implication of policy for voting strength. In foreign pK>licy the 
results ha\'e been evident in several directions. Timing has been care¬ 
fully worked out in relation to voting or rather voting has been care¬ 
fully planned in relation to time. A rigid time arrangement compels 
an emphasis on manoeuvrability or the settlement of issues when the 
effects will be most evident in relation to votes. Mr. Truman imme¬ 
diately before the election in 1948 decided to recognize Palestine and 
to strengthen the position of the Democratic party in New York State 
of which Mr. Dewey was Governor. A period of tension and war 
enormously increases the executive power. The opposition is prevented 

L. Stoddard, As I Knew Them: Presidents and Politicians from Grant to 
Coolidge (New York, 1^27), p. 123. 

^^McClure, Our Presidents, p. 25. 

^-The Democratic party in New York State became a political workshop of the 
United States and leaders throughout the United Slates after 1925 were urged to 
organize along the lines of New York, especially in giving women an equal voire 
on committees. 'J’he feminine vote became an important factor in 1932 and in 193(). 
See James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots: The Personal History of a Politician 
(New York, 19.38), pp. 55, 160. 
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on the large vague grounds of security and military secrecy from dis¬ 
cussing effectively the most crucial element of policy. During the war 
Republicans were appointed to the Cabinet and bi-partisan responsi¬ 
bility in foreign affairs was assumed. The argument about swapping 
horses in midstream has proved difficult to answer. Jt might be an¬ 
swered by nominating a general, let us say Eisenhower, but W est Point 
has never produced good politicians, and he may be content with 
actually having more power than the President. F. D. Roose\'elt, with 
a personal interest in the Navy, left Army experts with much greater 
freedom of decision.'*' Such freedom, however, tends to throw the 
I’resident into the hands of the armed forces. I’he two-thirds rule 
regarding treaties in the Senate has been effective in checking the 
foreign policy of presidents and has been exploited by German, Rus¬ 
sian, and Clan-na-Gail delegations,'‘ but it has been of little avail 
with the dcxclopment of the United Nations and the power of armed 
force. Indeed the Senate has shown considerable readiness at the de¬ 
mands of the party to co-operate with armed forces. 

In the twentieth century the enormous development of industry 
accentuated by war has greatly enhanced the problems of the execu¬ 
tive, Use of the blockade and the threat of blockade has increased 
dependence on domestic industries. 'Wn all-round increase in armed 
forces” has been necessary “to mitigate unemployment.” W^e must 
have “war to solve unemployment in order to ensure against internal 
anarchy, instead of war solely to protect employment (ordered life ) 
against external aggression.” “The dependence on war has become 
even more vital to our economic system than the dependence of war 
on industry.” “Should an enemy not exist he will have to be created,'’^"* 
“A war cannot be carried on without atrocity stories for the home 
market.”"" 

IV 

These remarks have been made by one who docs not pretend to 
understand the United States and who cannot appraise the significance 

^•''Churchill rxcrcisrd much greater control o\er the army. See Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 246. 

■'^Count Cassini, a Russian minister, and Von llolheben, a German minister, 
appealed successfully through the press to the Senate against presidential policy. 
The Education of Henry Adams, p. 375. 

'^•'Fuller, Armament and History, pp. 164-5. 

^^Bentley, Those Days, p. 184. 
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of the party struggle as part of the domestic scene. But we are required 
in the interests of peace to make c\try effort to understand the effects 
not only of the actions of the United States but also of our own actions. 
We have never had the courage of Yugosla\’ia in relation to Russia 
and we have never produced a Tito. We have responded to the de¬ 
mands of the United States sometimes with enthusiasm and sometimes 
under protest. Members of the British Commonwealth struck back 
against the Hawley-Smoot tariff in the Ottawa Agreements. But we 
have been a part of the North American continent. The enormous 
increase in the production of wheat on this continent in the last cen¬ 
tury was directly related to the Russian revolution, the rise of agrarian¬ 
ism in Germany, of higher tariffs in France and of marked adjustments 
in England. Germany imposed a tariff on sugar to secure independence 
in supplies of sugar, drove down the prices of cane sugar, contributed 
to the outbreak of revolt in the Spanish American colonics, and enabled 
the United States to take full advantage of the break-up of the Spanish 
empire."* The immigration quota of American legislation in 1924 
accentuated the population problems of Italy and contributed to 
fascism. The silver purchase agreement of 1934 and the consequent 
destruction of the Ghincse monetar}’ system were related to the re\'olu- 
tion in China. The protectionist policy of North America and the 
difficulties of penetrating the American market compel the United 
States to export dollars and at the same time make it difficult for other 
countries to acquire dollars. As a result there is resort to enonnous 
expenditure on armament. In the words of the late Carl Becker, what 
we didn’t know hurt us a lot. 

A written constitution with its divisive nature established by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, centralization un¬ 
der Washington and Adams, decentralization from Jefferson to Lin¬ 
coln, and centralization after Lincoln, first under the Republican party 
and later the Democratic party, so that at one time there has been 
a weakening of the power of the executive and at another a strength¬ 
ening of that pow'er depending largely on the dominant medium of 
communication, stand in sharp contrast with the unwritten consti¬ 
tution of Great Britain and the undivided power of the Prime Minister 
responsible to Parliament. In the United States parties are “devoted 

“^Sec Brooks Adams, America's Economic Supremacy (New York. 1900), 
pp. 36-41. 
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to the search for compromise between sectional, class, and business 
groups” and are “frankly uninterested in logical programs or ‘eternal’ 
principles.”The practice of representation from party rather than 
regions characteristic of Great Britain finds no expression in the United 
States.’® “The most profound of American political thinkers saw in 
the perpetual search for compromise between selfish interests the basic 
principle of free government.” In the words of Calhoun, “the negative 
power . . . makes the constitution,—and the positive . . . makes 
the government. The one is the power of acting;- and the other the 
power of preventing or arresting action. The two, combined, make 
constitutional government.”*^® The emphasis on negation, the constant 
fear of Leviathan, of the encroaching stale, has been offset by the 
promotion of strong government by war and industrial revolution.®' 
Under the American Constitution reliance on force has become in¬ 
creasingly necessary^ whereas under the British, following the brief 
period in which Parliament was dominated by Cromwell and the army 
and the period in which the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, 
force has been increasingly subjected to the authority of Parliament. 
A general as Prime Minister of England would be unthinkable, though 
the influence of the army and navy are not to be disregarded, whereas 
in the United States a general as President has been regarded almost 
as a rule, Ostrogorski has quoted the remark that Gcxl looks after little 
children, drunken men, and the United States. I hope it will not be 
thought blasphemous if I express the wish that He take an occasional 
glance in the direction of the rest of us. 

^*Agar, The United States, p. vii. 

fathers were particularly concerned to avoid the borough system of Eng¬ 
land. “State law and custom have practically established that a representative must 
be a resident of the district from which he is elected.” Sec D. A. S. Alexander, 
History and Procedure of the House of Representatives (Boston, 1916), p. .*). As a 
result the mobility of the ablest individuals has been checked, whereas in England 
parties have been much more effective in attracting and securing the election of the 
ablest individuals irrespective of residence. 

**^Agar, The United States, p. vii, 

^^Ihid., p. xiii. 
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ROMAN LAW AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


I 

It seemed fitting in a programme of lectures to celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the University of New Brunswick 
that I should be concerned with a country which has played an im¬ 
portant role in the life of the institution, namely the United States. 
This province was created as a result of strategic plans of defence on 
the part of the second British empire against the colonics which had 
rebelled. Nova Scotia was divided into three separate areas, Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia in order to provide separate 
nuclei around which defensive measures might be mobilized. Loyalists 
migrated to New Brunswick and kept alive the memories of hostility 
to their native land. Christopher Sauer, a prominent figure in the 
history of printing in Pennsylvania, started the first newspaper in New 
Brunswick. Ihis uni\'ersity began, as your Calendar states, through 
the interest of Loyalists in the education of their children and, in the 
words of the memorial in 1785, the “necessity and expediency of an 
early attention to the establishment in tliis infant province of an 
academy of liberal arts and sciences.” 

James Bryce attempted to throw light on the problems of the British 
empire by emphasizing parallels with the Roman empire and in 
particular by suggesting the contributions of Roman law and of 
common law to the development of the respective empires.^ At the very 
period in which Bryce was revising his essays for separate publication 
in 1914 the British empire was undergoing crucial change. Since that 
date the development of the Commonwealth in the Statute of West¬ 
minster and the changes in status of Ireland, India, and Newfoundland 
point to a need for reconsideration. 

^James Bryce, The Ancient Poman Empire and the British Empire in India: 
The Diffusion of Roman and English Law Throughout the World: Two Historical 
Studies (London, 1914) ; see also Lord Macmillan, Two Ways of Thinking 
(Cambridge, 1934). The Romans, like the British, presumably because of a strong 
oral tradition, made no distinction between constitutional and other laws. 
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The name of Bryce will always be associated with the results of the 
first major change in the empire in The American Commonwealth. 
The American Revolution was a result of limitations of common law, 
“that ancient collection of unwritten maxims and customs’ (Black- 
stone) which have been discussed by a large number of English, 
American, and other scholars. Professor C. H. Mcllwain has described 
the problem of common law**^ in the seventeenth century when Parlia¬ 
ment reflected the influence of force in the substitution of the Crom¬ 
wellian regime for that of the Stuarts. The absolute power of the 
Tudors was replaced by the absolute power of Parliament, and both 
were regarded as encroachments on common law. Sir Edward Coke 
defended the position of common law in the Bonham case in 1610. 
“When an act of Parliament is against common right and reason, or 
repugnant, or impossible to be performed, the common law will control 
it, and adjudge such act to be void.” But such limitations were not 
recognized by Parliament under Oomw^cll or in the establishment of 
legal supremacy in the Rev^olution of 1689. The English colonics in 
North America had been established in the period before Parliament 
had assumed this position and were unable to accept its implications, 
James Otis restated the position of Coke, and the Assembly of Massa¬ 
chusetts on March 2, 1773, refused to recognize the supremacy of 

Parliament. “We conceive that upon the feudal principles all power 
is in the king; they afford us no idea of parliament.” Great Britain 
had seen the evolution of the supremacy of Parliament at the expense 

^‘The King himself ought not to be subject to any man, but he ought to be 
subject to God and the law, since law makes the King. Therefore let the King 
render to the law what the law has rendered to the King, viz., dominion and 
power, for there is no King where will rules and not the law.” (Brarlon.) Various 
writers have discussed the origins of common law in England to show that it 

consisted of customs which existed in unwritten form and that it was necessary to 

discover these customs through the use of the jury system and the calling to¬ 
gether of representatives of different communities in Parliament. In the words of 
Pollard, “A foundation of common law was indispensable to a house of common 
politics.” The terms writ, oath, witness, and possibly gallows did not originate in 
France. Parliament was concerned with the protection of individuals and not 
with the provision of privileges enabling members to abuse individuals outside its 
walls. Until the rebellion of the seventeenth century it was pre-eminently judicial 
rather than legislative. “The pleasure of the Prince has the force of law” as a 
maxim of Justinian’s Institutes was recognized in England after Alfred and after 
the Norman Conquest, which made England one great fief in the hands of the 
king, facilitated the establishment of common law. See C. H. Mcllwain, The High 
Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy: An Historical Essay on the Boundaries 
between Legislation and Adjudication in England (New Haven, 1934). 
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of common law, and the colonies, determined to protect the position 
of common law,'* introduced a constitution designed to check the 
power of legislative machinery. 

It will not be necessary to rehearse the steps taken by Great Britain, 
and the colonies remaining within the empire, to develop a constitution 
which would evade the disaster of the first empire. The Maritime pro¬ 
vinces succeeded in building a second empire from the wreckage of the 
first in which responsible government was achieved. The common law 
came into its own with a recognition in Great Britain of the limitations 
of Parliament and recognition in the colonies that the elaborate 
machinery of the United States to protect the common law was un¬ 
necessary. In Great Britain the effects of a common law parliament 
were evident in the Reform Bills and in the extension of the franchise 
in the nineteenth century.^ Elements in the constitution opposed to its 
effective operation were steadily weakened as the House of Commons 
increased in power at the expense of the House of Lords. Long and 
bitter struggles characterized this change and still characterize it but the 
legislation of 1911 definitely brought the power of the Lords to an end. 
“The House of Commons after putting under its feet the Crown and 
the House of Lords, has in its turn been put under the feet of the 
caucus.”® 

The changes within Great Britain had profound implications for 
the empire. Indeed the legislation of 1911 was directly linked to the 
problem of Ireland and the possibility of establishing Home Rule. In 
defeat the Conservative party opposed the Liberal party supported by 
Irish and Labour members, first in the House of Lords and finally in 
Ulster. The unsavoury story of how the army joined hands with Ulster 
leaders and leaders of the Conservative party, described by Prof. M. J. 

•*Thc weak point of common law has been stated to be its lark of executive 
power. Legislative amendments to correct the mistakes of the courts arc apt to be 
unsatisfactory. Rome linked the army and the law and in the United States 
militarism became important to the executive power. 

^For a description of the veneration in which the common law was held under 
Eldon and the attacks of Bentham who regarded it as “a fathomless and boundless 
chaos made up of fiction, tautologry, technicality and inconsistency, and the 
administrative part of it a system of exquisitely contrived chicanery, which 
maximizes delay and denial of justice,” see J. F. Dillon, “Bentham’s Influence in 
the Reforms of the Nineteenth Century,” Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal 
History (Boston, 1907), pp. 494 ff. 

®Goldwin Smith, Essays on Questions of the Day (New York, 1893), p, 98. 
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Bonn® as the beginnings of fascism in Europe, need not be retold. For 
the first time Parliament was openly and to some extent successfully 
defied by force. During the First World War Irish opposition became 
more determined and led to the Easter rising of 1916 and eventually to 
the treaty and the Irish republic. A common law parliament had be¬ 
come impossible in the face of obstructionist tactics which developed 
from the Irish question. 

It has been suggested^ that British imperialism succeeded in areas in 
which native populations were eliminated (as in America and Aust¬ 
ralia) or in areas in which a bureaucracy could be established (as in 
India), and failed in areas in which a strong cultural influence domin¬ 
ated garrisons of settlers as in Ireland; but the suggestion overlooks the 
role of common law. Men trained in common law such as Gandhi 
were quick to see its possibilities in the protection of the rights of indi- 
\iduals. After his training in London, Gandhi carried on an effective 
campaign in South Africa on behalf of Indian immigrants, and with 
the techniques developed in South Africa contributed powerfully to 
the establishment of India and Pakistan. Common law implied 
concern with local customs and facilitated the development of the 
British Commonwealth by peaceful means or by minor rebellions. 

With the increasing importance of legislation, particularly after 
the Reform Act of 1832, lawyers continued to play an important role 
in Parliament in the making and in the interpretation of statutes. 
Common law countries favour the election of lawyers as legislators to 
the exclusion, for example, of journalists, in contrast with Roman law 
countries which seem to favour the latter. In common law countries 
the state became a part of customs and traditions and the revolutionary 
tradition was weakened.® Marx’s withering of the state had reference 
to Roman law and not common law countries. Common law tradi- 

^‘M. J. Bonn, Wandering Scholar (New York, 1948), p. 89; s(*e also Grorge 
Dangerficid, The Strange Death of Liberal England (New York, 1935). It was in 
reply to Isaacs on the diihcultics of Carson in the Ulster problem that Spender 
remarked, “You are all lawyers and lawyers never put one another in pri.son.” 
Harold Spender, The Fire of Life (London, n.d.), p. 150. 

^Bonn, Wandering Scholar, p. 101. 

*“Anglo-Saxon societies prefer to regulate a maximum of conduct by convention 
and are inclined to believe that only behaviour regulated by folkways and mores is 
free. By contrast, societies influenced by the tradition of Roman law lean toward 
statutory regulation, where definitions are clear cut and the sources of pressure 
arc explicit and visibly organized.’’ Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Demo¬ 
cratic Planning (New York, 1950), p. 51. 
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tions which made politics a part of law and emphasized the relation 
of the state to law implied an absorption of energies in politics and a 
neglect of the cultural development which has characterized Roman 
law countries. The danger of imposing common law traditions on 
Roman law countries has been evident in the difficulties of the parlia¬ 
mentary system in those countries. 

The implications of the dominance of lawyers are suggested in re¬ 
marks by Sir Henry Taylor. 

Of law-bred statesmen (if they have had practice at the bar) the 
peculiar merit is a more strenuous application of their minds to business 
than is often to be found in others. But they labour under no light 
counterpoise of peculiar demerit. It is a truth, though it may seem at first 
sight like a paradox, that in the affairs of life the reason may pervert the 
judgment. I'he straightforward view of things may be lost by considering 
them too closely and too curiously. When a naturally acute faculty of 
reasoning has had that high cultivation which the study and practice of 
the law affords, the wisdom of political as well as of common life will be 
to know how to lay it aside, and on proper occasions to arrive at conclu¬ 
sions by a grasp; substituting for a chain of arguments that almost uncon¬ 
scious process by which persons of strong natural understanding get right 
upon questions of common life, however in the art of reasoning uncxer- 
cised. 

The fault of a law-bred mind lies commonly in seeing too much of the 
cjuestion, not seeing its parts in their due proportions, and not knowing 
how much of material to throw overboard in order to bring a subject 
within the compass of human judgment. In large matters largely enter¬ 
tained, the symmetry and perspective in which they should be presented 
to the judgment requires that some considerations should be as if unseen 
by reason of their smallness and that some distant bearings should 
dwindle into nothing, A lawyer will frequently be found busy in much 
pinching of a case and no embracing of it—in routing and grunting and 
tearing up the soil to get at a grain of the subject;—in short, he will often 
aim at a degree of completeness and exactness which is cxcelkmt in itself, 
but altogether disproportionate to the dimensions of political affairs or 
at least to those of certain classes of them.® 

As has been said of many lawyers all facts are to them free and 
equal. 

*Sir Henry Taylor, Notes from Life—The Statesman (London, 1878), pp. 384-5. 
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II 


An elementary discussion of the conditions under which lawyers 
work in practising at the bar may suggest more clearly the important 
role of the legal profession. The lay-out of the court room emphasizes 
the power and authority which surround proceedings involving life 
and death. The bench sets off sharply the position of the judge, and 
below him come the witness stand, the bar for the opposing counsel, an 
inner bar for His Majesty's counsel learned in the law, and beyond 
seats for the public. The tradition of awe inspired by these arrange¬ 
ments, the insistence on the dignity of the court, and the rigid prohibi¬ 
tions against smoking, chewing gum, or other distractions which may 
include the reading from a manuscript by counsel inspire a concern 
with the search for truth and justice. 

Encroachment on these traditions has been evident in the demand 
for photographs for the press and in the interest of criminal lawyers in 
publicity. The court has passibilities of advertisement for young 
lawyers. Even members of the Supreme Court appear to relish the 
appearance of their photographs in the press. But while lawyers dis¬ 
play a keen interest in the details of crime such as those appearing in 
the press they tend to dislike specialization in criminal law and to 
prefer a mixed practice of civil and criminal law. Concentration on 
criminal law is apt to be thought of as having a deteriorating effect on 
character and reputation. 

Court procedure involves dependence on the oral tradition in elicit¬ 
ing testimony from witnesses who have been placed under oath to give 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Facts are deter¬ 
mined by examination and cross-examination and re-examination of 
counsel. Opposition between counsel is designed to check and to pro¬ 
duce evidence from which the judge or the jury must decide the case. 
When evidence has been elicited and established, argument to establish 
the law suited to the facts follows. Respect will be shown in language 
and demeanour to the bench, cases of dispute with the bench are pre¬ 
faced by the words “with great respect.” The maxim handed on to 
young members of the bar, “Never talk down to the bench,” reflects 
the egoism of the bar and the necessity of emphasizing the place of 
the bench. 

The significance of the oral tradition is evident in the possibility of 
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checking extravagant statements made by counsel or by witnesses. 
With a background of development prior to the spread of reading and 
writing, the tradition of the importance of oral rather than written 
evidence has persisted in the procedure of the court and in the jury 
system. The common law has consequently been responsive to the 
opinion of all classes of society including the illiterate. This contact has 
possibly been more effective than that of the church and religion since 
it is without the elaborate ceremonial and the written scriptures of the 
latter, though it musters support from religion in requiring testimony 
sworn on the Bible and may exact severe penalties for perjury. English 
courts will insist on the appearance of living authorities rather than 
extracts from text-books written by them on the assumption that an 
authority may have changed his mind after writing the book. In North 
America the difficulty of transporting a living authority over long 
distances has favoured a whittling down of the English rule and in¬ 
creasing reliance on the text. 

The advantage of the oral tradition which allows for constant 
change even during the course of the trial becomes evident in the 
exposure of weaknesses in evidence and in argument. The character 
of witnesses is brought out in detail and the role of intent more easily 
established. In the preparation of cases counsel must study intensively 
the character of his own and other witnesses and estimate strong and 
weak points in order to work out satisfactory tactics in presentation. 
The common law gives great emphasis to character and to the study 
of character from an objective point of view. Its success is linked to 
individualism and necessitates a concern with the influence of the state 
on character and of character on the state. There is danger of for¬ 
getting the words of the Lord Chancellor: “Necessitous men are not, 
truly speaking, free men.”^® “It is precisely because the force of circum¬ 
stances always tends to destroy equality that the force of legislation 
should always tend to maintain it” (Rousseau). 

In stressing the importance of the oral tradition it is necessary to 
keep in mind the roles of the written and the printed tradition. In 
England courts are more jealous of their position and check discussion 
by newspapers when cases are sub judice. The dangers of extravagant 
publicity become acute for members of the jury may come under the 

’®Gited by E. S. Corwin, The Twilight of the Supreme Court (New Haven, 
1934), p. 207. 
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influence of public opinion reflected in the press/^ A more subtle 
problem arises with the spread of mechanization in the preparation of 
reports of court proceedings. Since questions and answers are phrased 
in relation to a sworn record which may become the basis of considera¬ 
tion and decision by the bench they will tend to blur the sharp impres¬ 
sions characteristic of an oral tradition. A concern with the record 
implies an interest in a type of question suited to reading and a neglect 
of the transient impression of the spoken word. The oral tradition is 
carefully warped in relation to the demands of a written or steno¬ 
graphic record. The tendency to concentrate on the record has an 
advantage in that h enables the bench to study the case in a dis¬ 
passionate and objective fashion but a disadvantage in that it enables 
the bench to delay reaching a decision and perhaps encourages con¬ 
tinuance on the bench of men who by age or inclination are reluctant 
to appreciate the importance of promptness in the administration of 
justice. But there may be warrant for the remark that truth will out 
even in an affidavit. 

The legal profession in itself has an important influence on the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Counsel are constantly alert to the artistic 
character of work done by members of the profession and are con¬ 
tinually engaged in the appraisal of the capacities of fellow-members 
and of those of their ranks appointed to the bench. The essentially 
feudal character of the legal profession is evident in references to “my 
lord,” “my friend,” or “my learned friend.” Yet style has become more 
prosaic and matter of fact and even conveyancing can perhaps no 
longer be described as “a jungle of antiquated fooleries kept up by the 
pedantry and interest of those who profited by it.”'* 

Clashes between opposing counsel bring out sharply the competition 
in ability. Each party appearing before the court is obsessed with its 
own advancement and becomes extremely critical of counsel in cases 
of defeat. Courtesies between members of the legal profession temper 
the acerbities of conflict and impose a severe restraint on bitterness. The 
appearance of conflict in the courts will meet the demands of parties 

early as 1824 Macaulay could write: “Our legislators, our candidates, on 
great occasions even our advocates, address themselves less to the audience than 
to the reporters. They think less of the few hearers than of innumerable readers.” 
On the Athenean Orators, Sir Austin Chamberlain referred to the practice which 
had developed of ministers reading from type-written manuscripts. Politics from the 
Inside (London, 1936), p. 245. 

i*Fredcric Harrison, Autobiographic Memories (London, 1911), I, 149. Sec 
Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (New York, 1937), p. 680. 
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and permit the courtesies of the profession outside the court. The pro¬ 
tection of the courts and the interest of counsel in clients help to ensure 
that questions of fact even of an embarrassing character will be 
brought out, but they are limited in their operation by the relative 
capacities of counsel, reflected in the size of fees, and by the ability of 
clients to pay fees. Large earnings, indeed, assume an enormous im¬ 
portance in the administration of law. Ability is maintained at the bar 
and restricted on the bench which is apt to be impressed by counsel 
capable of securing large fees. There appears to be a tendency for 
large companies to secure protection in legal counsel and for counsel 
to be able to win large fees in successfully protecting them. Success 
will depend on the ability of counsel but also on the size of the legal 
firm. A large firm acquires enormous resources in the specialized know¬ 
ledge of its members and its ability to attract energetic and able young 
juniors. The demands for intense industry can only be met by younger 
men and explain the general impression of relatively short lives in the 
profession. 

The advantage of the large firm has become more evident with the 
enormous increase in legislation and in the numbers of digests, indexes, 
and abridgements of reports of cases. The large amount of printed 
material has been further increased by the growth of black letter law 
including text-books, commentaries, and the like. Lawyers tend to 
become lazy with the increase of indexes and digests, to neglect a 
reading of cases with thoroughness and system and to demand more 
indexes. The need for an expensive library and the use. of abridgements 
has tended to favour those earning large fees and thus the commercial- 
istic bent of the profession. The spread of printing weakens the oral 
tradition. The increasing importance of the written, mimeographed, 
and printed tradition has been accompanied by a decline in the posi¬ 
tion of the courts and changes in the character of law.^** 

Executorships of wills have largely gone to trust companies and 
account collections to collection agencies. A marked increase in the 
mortgage business of insurance and loan companies has led to special¬ 
ization and the handling of business by larger law firms. So too cor¬ 
poration work has become highly specialized and has come into the 
hands of large firms. Practice of law in relation to automobile accidents 
is carried on by lawyers acting for insurance companies. Income tax 

am indebted to Mr. F. M. Covert, Q.G., and Mr. G. Dcmcrais, Q.C., for 
general views on this subject. 
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law has become the concern of legal specialists who are forced to com¬ 
pete with chartered accountants. Labour law is now a special field. 
The rise of boards of administrative character has meant a demand 
for specialists other than lawyers. Law has followed the shift from 
individualism to collectivism. Able young graduates from law schools 
are apt to become immediately interested in office work rather than 
court work to the great disadvantage of courts. 

Demands on the legal profession have increased with the specializa¬ 
tion which characterizes the Western world. Cases are presented before 
modem courts involving a mastery of highly technical questions in a 
wide range of subjects. The expert appearing as a witness, whether 
accountant, economist, engineer, or doctor must be subjected to intelli¬ 
gent examination and cross-examination involving a mastery on the 
part of counsel of the particular subject under consideration. Clarence 
Darrow’s practice, “I never ask a question unless I know beforehand 
what the answer will be,” is generally followed. The legal profession 
must maintain a profound belief in its capacity to master any evidence 
and to adapt all questions to the demands of the court. Counsel are 
compelled to concentrate intensively on particular problems and to 
become obsessed with a knowledge of immediate details. The common 
law with its emphasis on the oral tradition has perhaps a greater 
interest in the ascertainment of facts than other legal systems. Facts 
are more important than principles. Litigious procedure, for example, 
emphasizes circumstantial evidence in contrast to the inquisitorial pro¬ 
cedure of code countries. The importance of the jury system and 
opposition to the use of hearsay evidence through fear of misinterpreta¬ 
tion by the jury stands in contrast with other systems, and involves its 
own handicaps. For example, a purchase from a department store 
may be proved more easily by an appeal to the sales clerk than by 
reference to the more certain evidence of the department store’s 
records. 

The advantages of the common law system with its emphasis on 
facts are evident in a society favourable to the scientific tradition and 
to industrial development in the sense elaborated by Bacon. They are 
further seen in the emphasis of a common law society on news. Law¬ 
yers share the interest of newspapers in questions of the moment. These 
advantages assume limitations. Considerations involving continuity in 
time are rather neglected and the long-term factors ignored. A training 
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in law makes for a brittle, brilliant type of work. Lawyers are com¬ 
pelled to master the intricacies of a case and after its completion to for¬ 
get it and to master the intricacies of the next case. The memory tends 
to be neglected, general principles to have limited attraction, and 
general theory to be ignored. Law is apt to become anything “boldly 
asserted and plausibly maintained.” A neglect of the time problem 
implies a lack of interest in theoretical problems. In contrast, the 
Roman law tradition in its concern with principles attracts the highest 
intellectual ability to the academic field and encourages an interest in 
philosophical theory and theoretical speculation. In turn it becomes 
possible to develop an interest in problems of continuity of time, 
though the late Justice Holmes could write: “People want to know 
under what circumstances, and how far, they will run the risk of 
coming against what is so much stronger than themselves, and hence 
it becomes a business to find out when this danger is to be feared. The 
object of our study then is prediction of the incidence of the public 
force through the instrumentality of the courts. . . . Far the most im¬ 
portant and pretty nearly the whole meaning of every new effort of 
legal thought is to make these prophecies more precise, and to general¬ 
ize them into a thoroughly connected system.”^^ “Law is the delimita¬ 
tion, morality the evaluation, of interests” (Korkunov). 

^*Max Lerncr, The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes (Boston, 1943), p. 72. 
Sec also The Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, ed. by his nephew, E. B. 
dc Fonblanque (London, 1874), pp. 340-1. 

“It was but the other day, however, that a most tender and touching sight was 
presented in Lord Carli.sle’s Court of Inquiry^—Mr. Serjeant Wilkins weeping for 
Mr. Rarnshay, his learned bewigged head bent to the table ‘like a lily borne down 
by the hail.’ Perhaps, prosaically, it was more like a cauliflower on a block, but let 
that pass. What we have to consider is the zeal, or the fee-compelling-force, which 
can bow a wigged head to the table, and make the eyes overflow with tears such 
as either genuine pity, or genuine onion, elicits—tears such as learned serjeants 
shed. The eye that so weeps, however, must have seen a fee. An unfeed eye would 
on a similar occasion be as unmoved as a stone. The fee and the feelings go to¬ 
gether; the word feeling, in legal diction, being derived from fee. What the precise 
charge for weeping is we do not pretend to know; nor whether it is set down in 
the brief as an extra, like consultation, or a refresher; but of late years we have had 
several exhibitions of this black grace. Chitty wept for Thurtell, and Fitzroy Kelly 
for Tawcll, and lastly Wilkins for Ramshay, Sweet sensibility! says the tender¬ 
hearted reader; but how is it that this same sensibility of the learned is so cap¬ 
ricious, and that the same wigged man, who blubbers over one client so affectingly, 
will throw another overboard without a hesitation or a scruple, Why make fish of 
one and flesh of another? Why so strain the duty of advocate and client in some 
show cases, and loosen it in others, as we see in this example? 

“The complaisant husband who had napped during Caesar’s visits, on finding 
that the same somnolency was expected from him by another gallant said, T do 
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The attraction of lai^c fees for able counsel weakens the possibility 
of their being attracted to the bench or to political life but the bench 
has become more popular as a result of income tax regulations and a 
prospect of holidays. It has been pointed out that separation of the 
barrister and the solicitor in England tempers the effect of finance on 
the legal profession there and that the combination of the two positions 
in the solicitor in Canada greatly increases the impact of business and 
finance on the legal profession. During periods of depression with 
decline in fees counsel will perhaps turn more quickly to political 
activity. Dislike of living in Ottawa is accompanied by appreciation of 
the prestige of provincial supreme courts in provincial capitals. Relative 
absence of restrictions on age of retirement on the provincial bench as 
compared with the federal courts enhances the attractions of provincial 
courts and explains to an important extent the relatively high calibre of 
provincial appointments. Since the salaries of judges in the provinces 
are uniform, appointments in the smaller provinces with lower living 
costs and much less business become extremely attractive. 

Consequently lawyers assume an intense interest in politics and 
premiers have become chief justices of the provinces. Politics are apt 
to be dominated by lawyers and to be slanted in the interest of lawyers. 
Appointments to the federal Supreme Court and to the provincial 
courts are of course subject to restrictions in religion, region, and 
language. The Province of Quebec, partly because of the importance of 
the civil code^ as well as common law, partly because of the demands 
of the French and English populations, has been given three judges on 

not slumber for everybody.’ Mr. Serjeant Wilkins does not sob for everybody; but 
in common fairness and honesty he is bound to explain the rules of his service or 
disservice to his clients, specifying for which of them he goes through thick and 
thin, and which he throws overboard.” (1851). 

Timothy Healy remarked concerning opposing counsel who wept for his client 
that it was the greatest miracle since Aaron struck the rock. The high cost of law 
has an advantage in checking litigiousness but emphasizes justice for those who can 
afford to pay. Lack of protection to the economically weak in England probably 
hastened the growth of capitalism. 

^^Legal business in Quebec is divided between lawyers and notaries, lawyers 
being primarily concerned with litigation. In Anglo-Saxon provinces most of the 
legal business is handled outside the courts. The harshness of common law has 
favoured a steady encroachment by elements of civil law through admiralty law, 
international law, and the growth of statutes. Pressure of the courts leads to the 
enactment of statutes. Workmen’s Compensation legislation relieved the courts of 
enormous numbers of employer-employee suits. 

Bentham carried the demands for written law to great lengths. **So long as there 
remains any of the smallest scrap of unwritten law unextirpated, it suffices to taint 
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the federal Supreme Court, and in turn the Province of Ontario is 
represented by the same number, one of whom must be an Irish 
Catholic. The Maritimes are represented by one member and the 
Western provinces by two members. The rigidity of conventions in 
appointments reflects the power of the legal profession to defend its 
interests. The domination of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons, the Senate, and the judiciary assumes a monopoly of legal 
knowledge. The effects of these restrictions will be tested more sharply 
with the abolition of appeals to the Privy Council and they may well 
prove to have serious consequences for the success of the federal system 
of government. 

Reluctance to accept appointments on the bench because of the 
attraction of large fees tends to divide the profession into two groups. 
Counsel less attracted to the courts recognize the importance of political 
activity. Their training adapts them to the ruthlessness of political life. 
It requires assiduous study, skill in debate, and constant appearance 
in public. They enter Parliament and have a direct effect on legislation 
through statutes and following a political career receive appointments 
to the bench before whom practising lawyers must appear. Successful 
practising lawyers are compelled to interpret legislation prepared by, 
and to practise before, successful political lawyers. Counsel trained in 
the common law tradition in Parliament and on the bench are con¬ 
cerned with legislation reflecting a common denominator of public 

with its own corruption—its own inbred and incurable corruption—^whatsoever 
portion of statute law has ever been or can ever be applied to it.” On the other 
hand Ehrlich stated, “It is a fair question to ask whether codification of the law 
may not be objectionable on this ground alone, viz., that it enforces on human 
life the will of the state in a thousand instances, although frequently the state is 
not interested in the least that such should be the case.” Codes and statutes 
impose a heavy burden on language. “It is accordingly the duty of a draftsman of 
these authoritative texts to try to imagine every possible combination of circum¬ 
stances to which his words might apply and every conceivable misinterpretation 
that might be put on them and to take precautions accordingly” (J. F. Stephens). 
Changes in languages necessitate the constant attention of the courts. “A word is 
not a crystal, transparent and unchanged; it is the skin of a living thought and may 
vary greatly in the colour and content according to the circumstances and the times 
in which it is used” (Holmes). Lawyers tend to favour words of obvious meaning 
which will remain static over a long period. The common law tends to mould facts 
to suit words and Roman law to mould facts to suit writing. Civil law proceeds 
from principles to customs, common law from customs to principle; civil law 
searches for principle, common law for precedent. The precision of the French 
language favoured the growth of a code while the lack of precision of the English 
language favoured an appeal to precedents. See Sir Ernest Gower’s, Plain Words 
(London, 1948). 
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opinion and registering the effects of a training with an emphasis on 
facts. Legal training which assumes a capacity to ascertain and to 
master factual presentation ensures that Parliament has at its command 
an array of ability particularly adapted to its varied demands in the 
enactment of legislation covering a wide variety of subjects, though a 
dominant party with a strong dvil service may greatly handicap the 
opposition. 

The advantages of legal training shown in the capacity for intense 
concentration (five legal cases at once are regarded as a maximum for 
lawyers) and the mastery of facts in a short period of time have been 
evident in the success of lawyers in political life. The effectiveness of 
legal prime ministers can be illustrated by reference to Lloyd George, 
not to mention others nearer home. Lloyd George declared, “I should 
always feel at liberty to override the findings of any body of experts.”**'' 
Though politicians do not receive pensions, Parliament attracts lawyers 
since their chances of appointment to the bench are greatly improved 
by political activity. The hazards of political life for the lay politician 
and the absence of political pensions accentuate competition among 
lawyers for the bench or for the Senate. It has been said of the United 
States Supreme Court, “The court is small, the cream (sometimes not 
very fat cream) of a profession in which the political impulse is 
strong.”*" 

Traditions of procedure in common law countries emphasizing the 
oral tradition in the court and in Parliament imply a background 
unsympathetic to the social sciences with their emphasis on the written 
tradition. Inclusion of courses in the social sciences in the training of 
the lawyer, and of courses in law in the training of the social scientist, 
may contribute to a solution of the difficulty and to a reconciliation 
between law and the social sciences but on the other hand may weaken 
the distinctive contribution of each. A legal training permits a rapid 
shift from the intricacies of one case to those of another but this ad¬ 
vantage is offset by an inability to penetrate problems to an appreci¬ 
able depth; training in the social sciences develops a mastery of com¬ 
plex problems but this advantage is offset by an inability to shift 
quickly from the intricacies of one problem to another. The long and 
tedious process of working through the complex problems of the social 

’^Valentine Williams, The World of Action (Cambridge, 1938), p. 309. 

'^Corwin, The Twilight of the Supreme Court, p. 54. 
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sciences is in sharp contrast with the swift effective argument needed 
in the law courts. Cross fertilization quickly reaches a point at which 
its advantages are followed by the disadvantages of cross sterilization. 
The type of social scientists acceptable to the courts is marked by the 
ability to ask questions intelligible to lawyers and to answer questions 
intelligible to lawyers. This type of social scientist rarely enhances his 
prestige among his fellow social scientists and appears eventually to 
lose his prestige even among lawyers, who in turn become con¬ 
temptuous of the complications of the social sciences. Social scientists 
concerned with fine-spun abstractions tend to neglect a sense of pro¬ 
portion and the practical matters of fact with which common lawyers 
are obsessed. Social scientists appearing in common law courts are 
necessarily concerned with immediate problems and arc consequently 
restricted in the development and application of theory\ They tend to 
become advocates and to reflect the points of view of their employers. 
The longest purse will produce the best economist. The late Justice 
Holmes may not have been right in saying that “for the rational study 
of the law, the black letter man may be the man of the present, but the 
man of the future is the man of statistics and the master of econo¬ 
mics”*” and that “every lawyer ought to seek an understanding of 
economics,” but he was certainly accurate when he said that “the 
present divorce between the schcx)ls of political economy and law seems 
to me an evidence of how much progress in philosophical study still 
remains to be made.”**' It is the function of the social sciences and the 
bureaucracies to offset the effects of the obsttssion of common law with 
nominalism. The hierarchy of the law undoubtedly weakened the 
ecclesiastical and military hierarchies. It has been influential in the 
development of an effective business hierarchy which has dangers for 
the hierarchy of law itself. The place of lawyers in business is 
strengthened by their status in the courts and the place of lawyers in 
the courts is strengthened by their status in business. 

Ill 

Following these remarks on the character and implications of 
common law I propose to turn to a discussion of the influence of 
Roman law in the British empire. The British empire emerged in part 

^^Lemer, The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes, p. 83. 

^mid.. pp. 85-«. 
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as a result of a balance between the oral tradition and the written tradi¬ 
tion, between common law and Roman law.*® The element of Roman 
law, especially as reflected in canon law, which persisted after the 
Reformation in England, was gradually reduced in importance in the 
British empire and the results were evident in the Commonwealth. The 
divine right of the papacy was replaced by the divine right of Parlia¬ 
ment after the rebellion. The submergence of the concept of funda¬ 
mental law eventually precipitated the American Revolution, and the 
written constitution of the United States was designed to restore it and 
to protect its position. Emergence of a federal government with a con¬ 
stitution which gave enormous powers to the courts involved protection 
to fundamental law but, in protest against the divine right of Parlia¬ 
ment, assumed the divine right of the United States. Without a written 
constitution Great Britain was able eventually to master the problem of 
empire and to digest the element of Roman law or rather to cast it 
out into regions which left the empire, for example the United States, 
or into regions which insisted on independence and autonomy within 
the empire, for instance members of the Commonwealth. “I have been 
convinced that a democracy is incapable of ruling others'’ (Cleon). 

The element of Roman law which became more powerful in other 
parts of the British empire was evident in the insistence of small areas 
on their autonomy and divine rights,*' in the emergence of a federal 
system, and in conflicts over the concept ending in the United States 
in the war between the states. Temporarily the significance of Roman 

2®S<*r F. W. Maitland, English Law and the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1901). 
Common law with common politics and parliament probably checked the influence 
of religion and facilitated the break with Rome. See also W. Stubbs, “The History 
of the Canon Law in England” in Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History 
(Boston, 1907), pp. 252 ff. The Inns of Court emphasized disputations in the oral 
tradition and defeated the threat of civil law. Following the spread of printing the 
position of the common law was secure. 

^^Brooks Adams, The Emancipation of Massachusetts, the Dream and the Reality 
(Boston, 1919). The conflict between Puritans and Cavaliers in England was #o 
some extent transferred to North America in the settlement of Puritans in New 
England and of Cavaliers in Virginia and in the war between the states. The migra¬ 
tion of Puritans to New England before the Civil War was followed by an 
intensified bigotry and an intolerance which persisted in American life and which 
reinforced the Roman law elements of the American constitution. Sec P. D. 
Reinach, “The English Common Law in the Early American Colonies” in Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, pp. 367 ff. See also Frederick Pollock, 
The Genius of the Common Law (New York, 1912), pp. 56 ff. New England 
colonics vested with legislative power emphasized the scriptures and developed 
systems varying with the common law and a disrespect for lawyers, and weakened 
the position of the courts. 
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law was lessened but supremacy in the north reflected the importance 
of the divine right of union which was essential to effective opposition 
to the divine right of states. With the return of southern influence 
through the Democratic party the principle of divine right in the states 
was protected in an emphasis on the divine right of the United States 
expressed in such intangibles as a way of life. The pattern of federal 
government in the United States was followed by members of the 
Commonwealth, notably Canada and Australia. 

The problem of law in the United States incidental to a written con¬ 
stitution has been evident in the position of the press. In 1737 when 
Andrew Hamilton secured a verdict of not guilty for Peter Zengcr 
from a jury in the colony of New York and thus established freedom of 
the press, he made the lawyer, especially the country lawyer, a domin¬ 
ant force in political affairs."^ The relations between the press and the 
law became more important as a result of the clause of the Constitution 
of the United States which states “this constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all the 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges of 
every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” This clause “gave the 
courts of the United States a power possessed by the judicial tribunals 
of no other country. It brought within the scope of the lawyers busi¬ 
ness cases of a kind that could arise nowhere else—it married law and 
politics” (Hon. F. W. Lehman 

The crucial position of the United States Supreme Court in relation 
to politics has been evident in appointments to the bench and in Mr. 
Dooley’s remark that the Supreme Court follows the elections. Follow- 

2'-*Citcd Champ Clark, My Quarter-Century of American Politics (New York, 
1920), II, 130. The printing of laws in the colonies meant the establishment of 
printing plants, excess capacity, the development of newspapers, and the emerg¬ 
ence of postmasters. 

^^Ibid., II, 133. “But the lawyers in any community are often the most intelli¬ 
gent men in it. They have the bro.adcst minds and usually the narrowest sym¬ 
pathies. Their intelligence, their knowledge of human nature, especially in its 
weaknesses, their intimate touch with almost all its affairs, and their acquired 
power of statement have given them the preponderant influence in affairs of state 
which they traditionally enjoy in America; while their narrow sympathies, their 
addiction to technicalities, their subserviency to vested wrongs as well as vested 
rights, and their tendency to unscrupulousness in methods and to scepticism as to 
the good in humanity as a whole, have made that influence a barrier to progress.” 
Herbert Quick, One Man*s Life (Indianapolis, 1925), pp. 330-1. 
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ing a period in which the constitutional document was dominant or 
after the death of Chief Justice Marshall, say from 1835 to 1910, dual 
federalism, the doctrine of the police force, a taboo on delegated legis¬ 
lative power, the derived doctrine of due process of law, and the con¬ 
ception of liberty as freedom of contract, were worked out. Finally 
in the theory of judicial review the background of accumulated 
doctrines greatly strengthened the position of the Court in the field of 
constitutional interpretation.’^ Improved communications brought 
flexibility and a more rapid response from legislatures and courts to 
the demands of public opinion. “In the civil war the courts sanctioned 
everything the popular majority demanded under the pretext of the 
war power, as in peace they have sanctioned confiscations for certain 
popular purposes under the name of the Police power.”^” The Dred 
Scott case shook the confidence of the United States in the impartiality 
of the Supreme Court, as did the election of Hayes over Tilden*® in 
1876. Theodore Roosevelt expressed his disappointment in the position 
taken by Justice Holmes on the Northern Securities Case following his 
appointment to the Supreme Court by the remark that he had not the 
backbone of a banana. 

In the period after the First World War the suppression tactics of 
Attorney-General Palmer led Clarence Darrow to remark that he had 
“very neatly managed to overthrow one form of government by force 
and violence.”^’^ One of these was to make it unlawful by the Over¬ 
throw Act “openly to advocate by word of mouth or writing the 
reformation or overthrow, by violence or any other unlawful means, of 
the representative government now secured to the citizens of the 
United States.”^** The division between Liberals and Conservatives in 
the Supreme Court after the Red scare persisted to the Roosevelt 
administration^*' and an even balance which gave one individual in the 
Court enormous power led to demands for reform. President Roosevelt 
held that he had worked closely as Governor of New York with the 
New York Court of Appeals and was anxious to have new justices in 
the Supreme Court with whom he could confer on plans for social and 

2^Corwin, The Twilight of the Supreme Court (New Haven, 1934), pp. 180 ff. 

2^Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions (New York, 1913), p. 97. 

2fiHarriet Monroe, A Poet's Life: Seventy Years in a Changing World (New 
York, 1938), p. 40. 

*^Irving Stone, Clarence Darrow for the Defense (New York, 1941), p. 369. 

28/Wd., p. 368. 

*»J. Alsop and T. Catlcdgc, The 168 Days (New York, 1938), p. 3. 
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economic reform.^® Though defeated in his attempt to change the 
Court, Roosevelt succeeded in securing a balance favourable to re¬ 
forms. For example in a decision in United States v. Associated Press 
(326 U.S. 20), it was stated: “Freedom of the press from government 
interference under the first amendment does not sanction repression of 
that freedom by private interests. . . . Surely a command that the 
government itself shall not impede the free flow of ideas does not afford 
non-govemmental combinations a refuge if they impose restraints upon 
that constitutionally guaranteed freedom.” 

The effect of freedom of the press on the position of the citizen in 
Congress and in the courts has been disastrous. Mr. Justice Rand in 
the Sidney Hillman lecture on March 29, 1951, stated: “The lowest 
infamies of the informer have been challenged by the outbursts on the 
floors of legislative chambers, and the reflex has been a public 
paroxysm of hysteria. True freedom of speech has become a mockery: 
a man’s social and economic life may be destroyed by the chit-chat of a 
cocktail party.” In the courts “the lawyer is trained to elicit fact rather 
than truth. It is suggested that the oath should read ‘I solemnly swear 
to give the best answers I can under the rules of evidence to such 
questions of fact as the judge allows to be put to me.’ “The require¬ 
ment that a witness must be limited to facts is a nail in the coffin of the 
truth,”“Our method of getting at the truth through the medium of 
the human faculties is crude and cumbersome beyond belief.”'^*' 

For the lawyer “the most important thing to do is to make the judge 
want to decide things your way.”^^ Darrow, a successful criminal 
lawyer, deliberately appealed to public opinion as a means of influenc¬ 
ing the judge. As to juries he concluded that old men were more 
charitable than young men, that Irish and Jews were easiest to move to 
emotional sympathy, and that wealthy men, Presbyterians and 
Lutherans were to be avoided.*^'^ He was concerned to educate members 
of the jury.”*^ 

^^Ibid., p. 135. 3*Traiii, My Day in Court, p. 368. 

32/6,V/., p. 361. 3 p. 73. 

^♦Stone, Clarence Darrow for the Defense, p. 72. 

^^Jhid., pp. 164, 515. 

^^Ibid., p. 107. With this influence of the lawyer on public opinion must be 
contrasted the tragedy of lynching. From 1889-1932, 3,753 lynchings, white and 
black, were recorded. J. H. Chadbourn, Lynchinfi and the Law (Chapel Hill, 
1933). For an illustration of casual intere.st in the problem see The Intimate 
Note-books of George Jean Nathan (New York, 1932). 
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IV 

The reaction of the United States and members of the Common¬ 
wealth in their attempts to protect fundamental law has left them more 
imperialistic than the mother country. As we have traced the reasser¬ 
tion of common law in Great Britain and the decline of imperialism 
wc must turn to its decline in the other Anglo-Saxon regions and the 
rise of imperialism. In the English colonies in North America which 
became the United States, rights were protected in the constitution. 
Control over land within the boundary of each state remained in 
the hands of the state but in the interior of the continent beyond the 
boundary of the coastal states it was in the hands of federal authorities 
until a new state was set up and accepted in the union. Expansion 
across North America proceeded to the Pacific coast and new systems 
of control were developed beyond the borders in Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and other areas. It has been said that the British empire 
was acquired in a fit of absent-mindedness, but the empire of the 
United States has grown up during periods of imperialistic fanaticism 
marked by such slogans as “Manifest Destiny” and “54-40 or Fight,” 
and during periods when imperialism was thrust upon her as in the 
Louisiana Purchase. In Canada we have seen American imperialism 
at work in various ways, ranging from the fisheries disputes to protests 
against construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the duress 
exercised by President Theodore Roosevelt on the arbitrators in the 
Alaska boundary dispute. Significantly, other countries are beginning 
to see the character of American imperialism. American publications 
protest against appointments of certain cabinet ministers in Great 
Britain. An American public body passed a resolution demanding the 
settlement of the Irish question. Shades of George III! 

In the United States the shift from an obsession with North Ameri¬ 
can expansion to foreign expansion becomes apparent towards the end 
of the last century. The isolationism of Washington was replaced by the 
imperialism of McKinley; but it was an imperialism with a bad con¬ 
science and of unbelievable crudity, to refer again to the tactics of 
Theodore Roosevelt not only in the Alaska boundary dispute but also 
in the Panama Canal negotiations. The crudity was perhaps best ex¬ 
pressed in the phrase attributed to Representative Campbell, “Mr. 
President, what is the constitution betwixt friends?” Conscience re¬ 
asserted itself in the reduction of tariffs on newsprint after the Recip- 
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rocity Treaty was defeated by Canada in 1911 and in the repeal of 
measures designed to improve the position of other powers especially 
Great Britain in the use of the Panama Canal. Rejection of the Recip¬ 
rocity Treaty by Canada was a protest against crude imperialism as 
was to some extent the defeat of the Republican party in the United 
States. The election of Wilson, the reluctance to become embroiled in 
the First World War, the lofty sentiments expressed by Wilson on the 
entry of the United States into the war, and the refusal to accept the 
League of Nations were evidence of an uneasiness about imperialistic 
tendencies. 

Such uneasiness proved in itself, however, to be a spur to further 
imperialistic concern. Loans to European countries were interpreted 
as debts and consequently as subject to the payment of interest and 
ultimate repayment. In the words attributed to President Coolidge, 
“They hired the money, didn’t they?” Insistence on recognition of 
debts strengthened the plea of debtors for loans from the United States 
with which interest on debts to the United States could be paid. The 
burden of reparations on Germany was met by various devices in 
Germany and without, ranging from inflation to the expedients of the 
Young and the Dawes plans. This great merry-go-round began with 
President Harding’s interest in normalcy and ended with President 
Hoover’s earnest statement that the world was in a new financial era 
and that technological advance was such that it could support indefin¬ 
ite improvement in standards of living. Unhappily not even presiden¬ 
tial assurances were sufficient to prevent the financial crash of 1929 
and the consequent depression. The whole elaborate house of cards 
collapsed. Great Britain went off the gold standard. Hitler came into 
power and Franklin Roasevelt became President. Neither uneasy im¬ 
perialism nor uneasy isolation had paid off. 

Consequently the depression was marked by a return to isolationist 
and domestic policies. Roosevelt, without acknowledgment to Thoreau, 
proclaimed that the only fear we have to fear is fear. The United States 
was concerned with legislation designed to protect her from foreign 
entanglements. Isolationist policies had been evident in high tariffs 
especially the Hawley Smoot tariff and had compelled counter 
measures in other countries, notably the Ottawa agreements of the 
British Commonwealth. During this period of retreat Hitler began a 
programme of rapid expansion in Germany paralleled to some extent 
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by a similar programme of Mussolini in Italy and by attacks on Man¬ 
churia from Japan. Great Britain became involved in a long series of 
manoeuvres ranging from the abdication of Edward VIII and the 
visit of the King and Queen, to the meetings in Munich, designed to 
delay the inevitable struggle, and to allow her to prepare with all 
possible energy during the delay, at the same time impressing on North 
America a reluctance to engage in war and a determination to become 
involved only on extreme provocation. The results scarcely need to be 
detailed since we are much too familiar with the history of the war 
and the phases leading to our present discontents. 

Lessons had been learned in the First World War of which full 
advantage was taken in the Second World War. Systems of controls 
had been worked out during the long period of preparation after 1934 
and were immediately applied on the outbreak of war. Devices elabor¬ 
ated in Canada were used by American propagandists as illustrations 
of the possibility of improvement in American controls with the result 
that Canadians reading the literature of American propagandists ob¬ 
tained a picture of their superior virtues. In the United States the 
dangers of large loans to allies were avoided by the ingenious system 
of lend lease. As a result of the applications of the lessons of the First 
World War the peace has been characterized by new developments. 
Fear of Germany in the east and the west following two world wars 
has prevented the signing of peace treaties and left that country divided 
between various interests. Fear of a depression during a possible recon¬ 
version period from war to peace, which followed the First World 
War until the system of American loans for repaying Americans debts 
was devised, has favoured an emphasis on military expedients ranging 
from the Marshall Plan to the Atlantic Pact by which full employment 
can be assured. Militarism becomes a necessity for the continued export 
of goods and for continued employment. 

The emphasis on Communism has been an important element in 
persuading Americans that they must buy their own business. It would 
be unwise to comment on American foreign policy other than by refer¬ 
ence to American writers. Archibald MacLeish in an article on “The 
Conquest of America” in the Atlantic Monthly (August, 1949) wrote, 
“Never in the history of the world was one people as completely 
dominated intellectually and morally by another as the people of the 
United States by the people of Russia in the four years from 1946 
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through 1949. American foreign policy was a mirror image of Russian 
foreign policy. Whatever the Russians did, we did in reverse.” H. Ickes 
in the New Republic (October 17, 1950) wrote, “We have been sub¬ 
jugated by Russia because of our fear of Russia.” “I thank God that 
Roosevelt is not here now to see a greater and a stronger America not 
on its knees but on its hands and knees grovelling before dangers of its 
own imagining.” The outsider can perhaps see more clearly than these 
writers the truth of their remarks in the work of the Committee on 
Un-American Actirities, in the reign of terror introduced as a result of 
a reviv'al of a system of informers in ex-Communists* rackets, in trials 
and penalties, and in rumours of suicides such as one heard in the 
stories from Germany and Italy. Bertrand Russell has described 
totalitarian countries as condemning people to lives of perpetual en¬ 
thusiasm. In turn we seem to be condemned to lives of perpetual hate. 
Unity and coherence achieved in the United States by animosity 
against Great Britain such as was exploited by the Irish has necessitated 
animosity against Russia. 


V 

It has been largely in response to the pressure from American im¬ 
perialism that Canada has developed her own type of imperialism. 
Nova Scotia entered Confederation on condition that the resources of 
the larger federal unit should be used to compel the United States to 
recognize her rights in the fisheries. Canada had no hesitation in using 
her influence to prevent a treaty between Newfoundland and the 
United States which seemed to threaten her bargaining position in the 
fisheries. The Act of Union was designed to enable Ontario and 
Quebec to develop transportation facilities which would meet Ameri¬ 
can competition. Expansion of Confederation westward checked en¬ 
croachments from the United States. The policy of the Dominion in 
the development of the prairie provinces was evident in the support of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and in land policies designed to check 
American aggression. The character of Canadian imperialism became 
evident in the growing insistence on nationalism shown in the defeat of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, in the peace treaty of Versailles, in the Statute 
of Westminster, and finally in the acquisition of Newfoundland. It 
would not be difficult to collect a series of slogans comparable to those 
of the United States illustrating our imperialistic ambitions. Fittingly 
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enough they might begin with the comment made at the beginning of 
the century, “The twentieth century is Canada’s.” 

Pressure of American imperialism on Canada has been evident in a 
wide range of activities. ¥reedon\ has been pcrceptMy narrowed as a 
result of American hysteria. If a member of the academic staff of a 
Canadian institution wishes to take advantage of even a temporary 
appointment in the United States he must choose his relatives and his 
friends with much greater care than an American citizen. Presumably 
he should not belong to a party such as the C.C.F. or be involved in any 
discussions which might make him suspect as a threat to the American 
way of life. A Canadian citizen may not only be refused admission to 
the United States but the fact may be drawn forcibly to the attention 
of the public in American publications. Freedom of speech and of the 
press has not only been weakened directly as a result of American 
influence but indirectly as Canadians yield to the acceptance of stan¬ 
dards imposed by the United States. The academic world will not 
overlook an attempt to humiliate its most brilliant scholars by Ameri¬ 
can immigration officials nor tolerate affronts to its pride at a most 
sensitive point. In 1950, the middle of the twentieth century, a holy 
year, surely the lowest ebb in any civilization was reached when it was 
possible to threaten the lives of thousands of people with atomic bombs, 
with scarcely a protest in the interest of common humanity.®^ For¬ 
tunately we can still turn to Great Britain and Europe. Scholars turned 
back at the American border have felt much satisfaction at being given 
honorary degrees by British universities. But everyone must be di.s- 
turbed by the appearance of the problem of the American refugee. 
The imposition of oaths for teachers has involved profound disturb¬ 
ances to American academic life and led to a concern of American 
scholars in appointments outside the United States. 

The dangers of using militari.sm as a device for maintaining full 
employment which appear in American policy described as a mirror 
image of Russian policy are shown more sharply in the mirror image 
of Russian policy which we have in Canada. Ideologies are the fig- 
leaves of militarism. T. S. Eliot has said that “a true satellite culture is 
one which, for geographical and other reasons, has a permanent 
relation to a strong one,”“® and to the reasons against consenting to its 

^’■“The ancient rule of hosti etiam fides servanda is ended.*’ Alfred Vagts, A 
History of Militarism (New York, 1937), p. 431. 

^^Notes Towards the Definition of Culture (London, 1949), p. 54. 
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complete absorption into the stronger culture. The first: “it is the in¬ 
stinct of every living thing to persist in its own being”; the second, “the 
satellite exercises a considerable influence upon the stronger culture; 
and so plays a larger part in the world at large than it could in isola¬ 
tion.” “The survival of the satellite culture is of very great value to the 
stronger culture.”He proceeds to suggest “that both class and region, 
by dividing the inhabitants of a country into two different kinds of groups 
lead to a conflict comparable to creativeness and progress”—a point 
emphasized almost two centuries ago by David Hume. “I do not 
approve the extermination of the enemy; the policy of exterminating 
or, as is barbarously said, liquidating enemies, is one of the most alann- 
ing developments of modern war and peace, from the point of view of 
those who desire the survival of culture. One needs the enemy. . . . The 
universality of irritation is the best assurance of peacc.”^^’ “Just be¬ 
cause and only because the natural spirit of conflict finds such fre¬ 
quent scope does human society hold together and on the whole present 
a pacific aspect.” “The great majority could not live without oft- 
recurrent squabbles.”'” 

I have ventured to digress in these remarks as a means of suggesting 
that criticism of the United States and of Canada is intended to be in 
the interests of both and to protest against a policy of American mili¬ 
tarism which compels dependence on the United States. The distor¬ 
tions of the Canadian mirror may be more clearly seen by a description 
in greater detail of the process by which what is called light is reflected. 
Sixty per cent of the circulation of periodicals is dominated by Ameri¬ 
cans, a reduction from the 80 per cent of a couple of decades ago, but 
a reduction offset to an important extent by the influence of radio 
broadcasting to be supplemented shortly by television. The rapid 
advance of technology in the field of communication and the vast 
American market make it inevitable that the United States should 
dominate English culture and that it should exercise a powerful in¬ 
fluence on French culture even though the latter is protected by lan¬ 
guage. 

If the American nation has been described as “on its hands and 
knees grovelling before dangers of its own craven imagining,” the 
Canadian people might be described as standing on their heads. The 

p. 55. ^^Ibid., p. 59. 

^'George Gissing, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (London, 1914), 
pp. 92-3. 
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most significant indication was the size of the Liberal majority in the 
last election. No satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon based 
on the assumption that Canadians act rationally has been forthcoming. 
It has been argued that the Liberals showed themselves to be far more 
competent in handling election campaigns, that Mr. Drew alienated 
support by his application of provincial antics to the federal field, that 
elation over the retirement of William Lyon Mackenzie King spurred 
Liberals to a new pitch of enthusiasm and so on, but these arguments 
arc not adequate and are scarcely sufficient to explain why the elect¬ 
orate felt that a strong opposition was not important. It may be sug¬ 
gested that militarism played its role in that emphasis was given to it 
by all parties and that such emphasis could have no other effect than 
strengthening the party in power. 

Nothing is more ominous than the facility with which the tendency 
toward totalitarianism has enabled governments to create and exploit 
crises particularly in periods preceding elections. Mr. Churchill’s 
genius as a politician in the British elections was evident in his recogni¬ 
tion of this fact, shown in the popularity of his proposal for a discussion 
of the problem of the cold war at top levels. In Canada the threat of 
Communism was stressed by the Conservatives as a means of smearing 
the C.C.F. In turn the C.C.F. was compelled to stress its own re¬ 
actionary characteristics in order to evade criticism. The weakness of 
smaller parties evident in their tactics became a source of strength to 
the Liberals. As a result the political shape of Canada began to assume 
characteristics similar to those of Russia. A politburo in Canada com¬ 
parable to and paralleling that of Russia effectively diverts attention 
from its character by pointing to the dangers of the politburo in Russia. 
The distortion of Canadian political life has been evident in the 
attempts of the ambitious to acquire prestige by exploiting Russian 
stupidity. The stupidity of Russians inciting the attacks of ambitious 
Canadian leaders has been paralleled by the stupidity of Canadians in 
recognizing the incitement. In the field of labour the distortion has 
been evident in the hardening of labour organizations, following much- 
publicized purges of Communists, by a more rigid discipline, and by a 
greater capacity to exact demands and a great determination to en¬ 
force them. 

In Canada a powerful bureaucracy, in part a product of bilingual¬ 
ism, built up in the depression and during the war, continued to 
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exercise a powerful influence in a period of peace to an important 
extent by insisting that war had never ceased. Centralization which 
developed rapidly during the depression and was accompanied by a 
strong civil service and a decline of cruder forms of patronage was 
followed by the growth of provincial autonomy parties. The stupefying 
effects of the bureaucracy have been partly a result of the problem of 
a dual language in government and administration which blunts 
political edges. W. L. Mackenzie King as prime minister emphasized 
the importance of a French partner but his successor Mr. St. Laurent 
has no younger and outstanding individual English partner. He has 
rather a group of younger English members of the Cabinet anxious 
ultimately to assume his mantle. Mr. King’s talent for eliminating 
rivals at the appropriate time has been to some extent denied his 
successor. 

Of more serious consequence has been the destruction of our sense 
of humour which has accompanied a lack of sense of proportion and a 
lack of criticism. No one can be a social scientist in Canada without a 
sense of humour. I offer this remark as a footnote to an understanding 
of Stephen Leacock. The appointment to office of the President of the 
Canadian National Railways because he had been a deputy governor 
of the Bank of Canada and had built up prestige in the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board by violating the traditions of anonymity in the civil 
service has created no ripple of amusement throughout Canada. With¬ 
in the space of a week or so he appeared as an authority on trade, 
banking, combines, and railways. In the words of Anita Loos: “A joke 
is a joke but no one wants to die laughing.” The hazards of our pro¬ 
fession are becoming serious. 

The results of an overwhelming majority for the Liberal Party in the 
federal government and of their control of the Senate and the bench 
have been evident in various directions. This domination has left 
individual provinces as the only opposition, enabled the premier of a 
province to become the Conservative Leader of the Opposition, and 
accentuated the problem of federal government. Parties other than 
the Liberal party tend to dominate the provinces, (uonsequenth 
dominion-provincial relations occupy a more important role in Cana¬ 
dian politicos. Development of opposition from labour and the C.C.F. 
in some provinces has been followed by coalitions of Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives. General disequilibrium and instability have necessitated 
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enhancement of the power of the Dominion, evident in the abolition of 
appeals to the Privy Council and in attempts to develop formulae for 
amendments to the constitution. The tendency towards centralization 
has accentuated an interest in defence and created an impasse 
strengthening the influence of the United States. The sense of omni¬ 
potence derived from an emphasis on the theory of the divine right of 
legislatures developed in the federal government compels a sense of 
omnipotence in provincial governments; it is no accident that the 
Province of Ontario outraged a sense of justice by retroactive legisla¬ 
tion and that the federal government created a sense of futility by dis¬ 
regarding its own regulations in the Department of Justice in dealing 
with the Combines Report on Flour Milling. 

The divine right of legislatures has contributed to the breakdown of 
the federal structure. Destruction of political relations between the 
parties of the federal government and those of many of the provinces 
has widened the gap between the provinces and the Dominion. A 
decline in the practice of the federal government of recruiting politi¬ 
cians from the provinces and a resort to that of building up the federal 
cabinet from federal politicians have sharpened the differences be¬ 
tween the provinces and the Dominion. The problem has become more 
acute as a result of increased emphasis on central monetary policy. 
The basis of federalism in which the provinces maintained or acquired 
control over natural resources has been largely destroyed as a result of 
an increasing emphasis on monetary policy and particularly of large- 
scale resort to income taxes. Provinces and municipalities have been 
compelled to rely to an increasing extent on other taxes and the control 
of the federal government has been strengthened by division of powers 
and decline of the principle of taxation without representation. 

Decline of the principle of taxation without representation has 
meant resort to agreements and large-scale arrangements for transfers 
between regions. Conflicts arising from the dependence of some regions 
on European markets and of other regions on American markets and 
the political power of the densely populated regions dependent on the 
United States compel resort to political patronage on a large scale to 
areas less effectively represented. Federal patronage has been essential 
to the prosperity of agriculture in western Canada. 

The extreme complexity of government and the inability of the 
average citizen to understand its problems increases the responsibility 
of the bureaucracy. The latter are compelled to insist on democracy as 
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a means of hiding the necessity of working contrary to democratic 
principles. In turn scepticism, as indicated in this paper, of discussions 
of democracy is inevitable. The franchise has been extended and redis¬ 
tribution carried out with due regard to the advantages of the party in 
power, and large numbers have been appealed to by the parties con¬ 
cerned—all measures designed to strengthen democracy and calculated 
to work out to the advantage of the bureaucracy. The great art of 
political success dependent on keeping Scottish Presbyterians and 
French Canadians in the same party is no longer necessary. 

It is impossible in this paper to discuss exhaustively the effects of the 
enormous majority of the Liberal party in Canadian life. Politics can 
no longer be discussed in terms of principles and with reference to 
abstractions. The power of the bureaucracy precludes an appeal to 
principles and compels concentration on details. Effective criticism 
becomes impossible with the deliberate attempt to focus attention on 
external affairs and the emphasis on the necessity of presenting a 
unified front to the point that essential control over military matters, 
regarded as the essence of sovereignty, is geared to the United States. 
There is still a fable to the effect that supping with certain mytho¬ 
logical figures should only be done with a long spoon. Wc can ap¬ 
preciate the words of James Fitzjames Stephen about “ ‘Le self govern¬ 
ment’, which not infrequently means the right to misgovern your 
immediate neighbours without being accountable for it to anyone wiser 
than yourself.”"" 

It may be argued that all these problems will be solved by the aboli¬ 
tion of appeals from the Supreme Court to the Privy Council. Dicey 
has remarked that “federalism substitutes litigation for legislation” and 
if we are to understand the prospects of success of the federal system 
we must pay some attention to the nature of the body before which 
litigation is carried out. The extent to which the new powers of an 
enlarged Supreme Court may be able to solve the problems of a federal 
state should engage the attention of citizens concerned with the con¬ 
tinuation of the traditions of common law. Greater emphasis will be 
given to the written constitution particularly in problems of civil rights. 
Federal constitutions provide hiding places for vested interests."" The 
rights of property entrenched in written constitutions restrict possible 

^^Liberty, Equality^ Fraternity (London, 1874), p. 268. 

43“To support vested interests is what lawyers are paid for and what courts arc 
made for.*’ Brooks Adams, The Emancipation of Massachusetts, p. 130. 
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developments of socialism such as have been evident in Great Britain. 
Sharp differences emerge between business and government. In federal 
constitutions emphasizing the traditions of Roman law in common law 
countries supreme courts occupy a crucial position. Common law 
traditions assume that the state is part of the law and the subject has 
greater difficulty in separating himself from the state. Change is con¬ 
sequently more gradual and less subject to revolution. Constitutions 
are largely protected from drastic revision. But Roman law tradition 
favoured by written constitutions in the United States and in members 
of the Commonwealth leans toward imperialism, and threatens the 
beneficial effects of common law in Western civilization. Without a 
recognition of the flexibility of common law the remark of Dean 
Pound that “legal precepts are almost certain to lag behind public 
opinion whenever the latter is active and growing” will become ex¬ 
tremely pertinent. These fundamental problems face the Canadian 
courts and the Canadian people. 

As a result of a firm belief in the impossibility of the spread of 
Communism in common law countries and in the danger of American 
imperialism in exploiting us through its propaganda about Com¬ 
munism I have felt compelled to seize this opportunity to describe our 
difficulties. The sense of terror which has seized on Canadian life has 
made it more imperative that I should regard the 150th anniversary of 
the University of New Brunswick as an occasion on which our faith in 
the traditions of common law, which were reflected after the American 
revolution in the founding of this university, could be reaffirmed. 
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THE PRESS, A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

May I begin by expressing my appreciation of the honour which has 
been shown me by asking me to deliver a lecture in memory of the late 
Josiah Charles Stamp, First Baron Stamp of Shortlands. I am particu¬ 
larly happy because it enables me to pay a tribute to his work in 
Canada. The late Viscount Bennett, sensitive to the prestige of the 
name of Stamp, asked him to investigate the problems of marketing 
grain in Canada and the results were presented in the Stamp Report, 
an important document in the history of marketing. 

Under the terms of the Trust deed this lecture must have as its 
subject “the application of economics or statistics to a practical 
problem or problems of general interest” and the subject must be 
treated “from a scientific and not from a party political standpoint.” 
In these days of totalitarian tendencies it might be argued that these 
clauses involve a contradiction, or that they are a directive requirint? 
consideration of the problems of totalitarian states. Knowing that the 
latter alternative might well be regarded as sacrilege to the memory of 
the man in whose name the Trust was created, I am compelled to con¬ 
sider the problem of possible contradiction. In the search for an answer 
to this problem I have been fortunate in finding in the works of Graham 
Wallas, who exercised such an important influence on the thought of 
Lord Stamp, a possible clue. It may seem that I feel directed to lecture 
on the subject of the subject or directly on the conditions which have 
led to the formulation of these precise conditions, and that in this way 
I have reconciled the contradiction, and indeed I hope that this will be 
partly true. Thorold Rogers has remarked that among the calamities 
afflicting political economy is the fact that “all or nearly all its fallacies 
are partially true,”^ which remark possibly provides a basis for his com¬ 
ment that “a cheap investment [is] to be made in popular delusions. I 
know no safer speculation.”^ I hope that my discussion of popular 
delusions will not prove an unsafe speculation to my audience. 

^J. E. Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History (New York, 
1888), p. 307. Hbid., p. 339. 
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I am aware that I am only presenting a footnote on the work of 
Graham Wallas, but it should be said that the subject of his work 
was in itself inherently neglected. He chose in his later publications to 
concentrate on the problem of efficiency in creative thought. He 
emphasized the importance of the oral tradition in an age when the 
overpowering influence of mechanized communication makes it diffi¬ 
cult even to recognize such a tradition. Indeed the role of the oral 
tradition can be studied only through an appraisal of the mechanized 
tradition, for which the material is all too abundant. The lecture, one 
of the last vestiges of the oral tradition, has been overwhelmed by the 
written tradition and the examination system in spite of the noble 
efforts to support its continuance by foundations such as that in which 
I speak. And even such lectures as these are destined for print. 

I have attempted elsewhere to develop the thesis that civilization 
has been dominated at different stages by various media of communi¬ 
cation such as clay, papyrus, parchment, and paper produced first 
from rags and then from wood. Each medium has its significance for 
the type of script, and in turn for the type of monopoly of knowledge 
which will be built and which will destroy the conditions suited to 
creative thought and be displaced by a new medium with its peculiar 
type of monopoly of knowledge. In this lecture I propose to concentrate 
on the period in which industrialization of the means of communica¬ 
tion has become dominant through the manufacture of newsprint from 
wood and through the manufacture of the newspaper by the linotype 
and the fast press. Physics and chemistry have been largely concerned, 
notably in the study of electricity with its possibilities for increased 
speed of communication. The telegraph and particularly the tele¬ 
phone** were significant to the expansion of journalism. 

The conservative power of monopolies of knowledge compels the 
development of technological revolutions in the media of communica¬ 
tion in marginal areas. In the first half of the nineteenth century in 
Great Britain “taxes on knowledge,” as they were called, ensured a 
monopoly position for The Times such that restriction in the use of 
paper for newspapers favoured an increase in the production of 
periodicals and books. This increase was enhanced by an expanding 
American market unprotected by copyright legislation. American 
writers were driven into the field of journalism in the United States, 

’It replaced the speaking tube at an early date. 
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particularly as a free press was protected under the Bill of Rights. 
Removal of taxes on knowledge about the middle of the nineteenth 
century in Great Britain favoured the importation of improvements 
in techniques in the production of newspapers from the United States 
and the growth of the new journalism in Great Britain and on the 
Continent in the latter part of the nineteenth century and in the 
twentieth century, notably in the Boer War and in the First World 
War. 

It is necessary at this stage to indicate briefly the major techno¬ 
logical changes in communication in North America and in turn in 
Great Britain and to a lesser extent in Europe. As a result of the use 
of wood in the manufacture of newsprint the price of the latter declined 
from 8% cents per lb. in 1875 to IJ 2 cents in 1897. With decline in price 
larger quantities were used and new inventions were developed at later 
stages in the production of the newspaper to eliminate a series of 
bottlenecks. Introduction of the linotype in 1886 was followed by a 
reduction in the cost of composition by one-half. The demands of 
type-setting machines for large quantities of legible material compelled 
the use of typewriters.^ The cost of printing was vastly reduced with 
more efficient presses. A double supplement press installed by the New 
York Herald with a capacity of 24,000 copies of 12 pages each per 
hour was far surpassed by a quadruple press installed by the New 
York World in 1887 with a capacity of 48,000 copies of 8 pages per 
hour and in turn by an octuple press with a capacity of 96,000 copies 
of 8 pages per hour in 1893. Improved methods of producing printed 
paper were supplemented by methods for reproducing illustrations; 
zinco and the half-tone facilitated reproductions of photographs after 
1880. Pulitzer s use of the cartocm had contributed to a quadrupling of 
circulation by the end of the first year. His success in increasing circula¬ 
tion with pictures was immediately followed by others. The multi¬ 
colour rotary press was introduced in the early nineties with pictures. 
By 1900 nearly all daily papers in the United States were illustrated. 

With the turn of the century in the United States, a marked increase 
in the size and circulation of newspapers was accompanied by increas¬ 
ing costs of newsprint and attempts on the part of newsprint companies 
to strengthen their position by amalgamation, notably in the formation 
in 1898 of the International Paper Company, composed of nineteen 

^S. G. Blyth, Making of a Newspaper Man (Philadelphia, 1912), p. 184. 
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companies. The newspapers began to organize in opposition to a threat 
to increase prices. With the enormous advantage of control over pub¬ 
licity, they exercised sufficient political pressure to secure the reduction 
and abolition of tariffs on mechanical pulp and newsprint from 
Canada. Sensitive to the influence of newspapers over public opinion, 
Theodore Roosevelt launched a conservation campaign with the 
slogan “We arc out of pulpwood.” His successor, W. H. Taft, from all 
the controversy over the Reciprocity Treaty in 1911 emerged with the 
definite result of a low tariff on newsprint. Under Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic president, restrictions were removed on imports of 
newsprint. The success of the efforts of American newspapers was 
evident in a price of newsprint of 2 cents per lb. or $40 per ton in 
1914. 

The Canadian provinces with their control over large areas of 
Crown land followed policies designed to compel the importation of 
American capital and the establishment of paper-mills in Canada. 
Ontario imposed an embargo on pulpwood cut on her Crown lands 
and was eventually followed by Quebec in 1910 and New Brunswick 
in 1911. Large rivers provided cheap navigation and large power sites, 
and with proximity to the chief American markets by rail and favour¬ 
able differential railway rales, governmental encouragement, and low 
labour costs, the province of Quebec was particularly successful in 
securing the construction of newsprint mills. Since four tons of raw 
material were necessary to produce a ton of newsprint, transportation 
rates were an important factor in the choice of sites. 

During the war period prices increased. Newsprint cost $69 a ton in 
1918 and after a sharp increase to $130 in 1920 attained a level of 
$75 per ton in 1922. With the stimulus of higher prices newsprint mills 
were established on a large scale. The annual capacity of Canadian 
mills increased from 715,000 tons in 1917 to 3,898,000 tons in 1930, 
doubling in the period from 1926 to 1930. Canada surpassed the 
United States as a producer of newsprint. Mills installed at later dates 
had the advantage of incorporating new inventions. In 1921 a paper 
machine 166 inches in width, running 1,031 feet per minute, estab¬ 
lished a record, but in 1927 machines of 270 inches were being in¬ 
stalled. The greater efficiency of plants installed at later dates and the 
length of time involved in bringing larger plants into production led 
to a lowering of prices in the late twenties and to a sharp decline during 
the depression to $53 in 1931 and $46 in 1932. Competition of later 
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more efficient plants with older plants became acute, with the result 
that an elaborate bond structure, developed during the period of rapid 
construction, was subjected to an intensive programme of reorganiza¬ 
tion accompanied by large-scale mergers. 

In these drastic reorganizations hydro-electric power assumed a 
more important position. A newsprint mill includes plants for the pro¬ 
duction of mechanical pulp, sulphite pulp, and newsprint. A ton 
capacity of newsprint assumes roughly an installation of 100 horse¬ 
power of which 85 per cent is used for mechanical pulp or ground- 
wood. Attempts to increase the proportion of the cheaper mechanical 
pulp above 75 per cent of the total content of newsprint have assumed 
increasing dependence on hydro-electric power. Since power sites arc 
related to geographic considerations such as geology, topography, size 
of lakes (which serve as storage basins in a relatively severe cold 
season), size of rivers, and rainfall, and since they involve an enormous 
initial capital investment, operation at capacity will become an im¬ 
portant factor in determining the size of paper mills. Since prices of 
newsprint tend to be held down by the strong position of newspapers, 
attempts will be made to divert hydro-electric power to municipal and 
industrial purposes. Large metropolitan papers such as the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune have attempted to strengthen their 
position by assuming direct control over newsprint mills,*' but the possi¬ 
bility of adapting power sites and newsprint mills to the demands of 
such newspapers is limited. Yet mills which arc not controlled by 
newspaper companies have a narrower market in which to sell their 
products. High prices of paper during the war and the post-war period 
were accompanied by numerous amalgamations of newspapers and the 
introduction of such high-speed equipment as steel cylinders, roller 
bearings, and ink pumps. Large newspaper owners such as Hearst and 
Scripps Howard, capable of providing a large steady market, arc in a 
position to play off one newsprint mill against another and secure 
lower prices. Small newspapers in a weaker position have been linked 
in various chains to the same purpose. An attempt of the International 
Paper Company to combat these trends by acquiring newspapers in 
order to provide a more profitable outlet was defeated by the usual 
appeal to the importance of a free press and to the danger of control of 

•'^Thc opposition to control of newspapers by mills docs not emerge in the case of 
the control of mills by newspapers. Newspaper chains were in part a result of a 
tendency toward trusts in the manufacture of newsprint. 
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power interests over the press. Insistence on freedom of the press be¬ 
came a powerful factor in the defeat of newsprint producers. As a 
result of the strong position of newspapers, newsprint companies have 
favoured reliance on the sale of hydro-electric power to municipal and 
industrial consumers, and paper has tended to become a by-product of 
power production, with the weak marketing position which character¬ 
izes by-products. 

The increasing production of relatively low priced newsprint has 
been accompanied by an increase in per capita consumption of paper 
in the United States from 25 lb. in 1909 to 41 lb. in 1920 and 59 lb. 
in 1930. In 1914, 2,580 daily newspapers had a daily circulation of 
41,131,611. Although the number of Sunday newspapers was only 
slightly reduced in the same period, their circulation increased from 
16,479,943 to 32,371,092.*’ In the half-century from 1880 to 1930, in 
which the major technological changes which we have described took 
place and after which the radio becomes a more important competitor 
for advertising, the newspaper’s dependence on advertising revenues 
increased from 44 per cent to 74 per cent. In twenty-three of the 
largest American cities advertising lineage increased from 662 million 
in 1914 to 1,293 million in 1929, with the most pronounced increase 
two years after the war, and declined to 746 million in 1933. The 
increase in percentage of revenue from advertising is misleading, 
since the reduction in the price of newspapers to one cent or one half¬ 
penny in 1900 and the relative rigidity of prices of newspapers is 
essentially designed to increase circulation and to attract advertising. 
It is safer to say with George Seldes that “the real publishers are the 
advertisers since their financial support of a publication is in most 
cases all that keeps it alive.”^ 

The low prices of newspapers incidental to the need for circulation 
demanded by advertisers meant an emphasis on changes in the con¬ 
tent of the newspaper which would attract the largest number of 
purchasers. The newspaper was made responsive to the market. The 
business office occupied a dominant position.** News became a commo¬ 
dity and was sold in competition like any other commodity.’* Conse¬ 
quently it was classified in relation to the markets to which it was 

*M. Koenigsberg, King News (New York, 1941), p. 397. 

'^Freedom of the Press (New York, 1935). 

**H. M. Hughes, News and the Human Interest Story (Chicago, 1940). 

W. Linn, James Keeley, Newspaperman (Indianapolis, 1937), 
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supplied and in relation to regions which produced it. In the words of 
Mr. Dooley, “Sin is news and news is sin.” Charles Merz wrote that 
“it is doubtful whether anything really unifies the country like its 
murders.’”® In England R. D. Blumenfeld held that all grades of 
society were “more interested in crime mystery—particularly the 
murder of a woman—than in any other topic.”“ “There is more joy 
in Fleet Street over one lover who cuts his sweetheart’s throat than 
over nine hundred and ninety-nine men who lived happily ever after” 
(A. P. Herbert). As a result of time and other considerations, various 
centres are compelled to specialize in the production and sale of news. 
News follows the sun and with the increasing importance of after¬ 
noon and evening papers generally happens in the afternoon. Chicago‘S 
as a great inland centre and with a definite time-lag from New York 
has been compelled to concentrate on crime. Mr. Dooley, commenting 
on Wilbur F. Storey, editor of the Chicago Times in the eighties, 
wrote: “They wanted crime an’ he give it to them. If they wasn’t a 
hangin’ on th’ front page some little lad iv a rayporther’d lose his job. 
They was murdher an’ arson till yc cudden’t rest, robbery an’ burglary 
f’r page afther page, with anny quantity iv scandal Fr th’ woman’s 
page, an’ a fair assortmen’ iv larceny an’ assault an’ batthry f’r th’ little 
wans.”^'* 

The malevolent influence and power of publishers has possibly been 
exaggerated, but, in the opinion of Seldes, Hearst proved “that news 
is largely a matter of what one man wants the people to know and feel 
and think.”^^ Pulitzer was said to have “rather liked the idea of a war 
—not a big war—but one that would rouse interest and give him a 
chance to gauge the reflex in his circulation figures.”’” The publisher 
became concerned to secure consumer satisfaction: “never write to 

^^The Great American Bandwagon (New York, 1928), p. 71. 

Diary 1887-1914 (London, H130), p. 137. 

^ ^Herbert Stone, the son of Melville Stone, a newspaperman, attempted to 
establish publishing on an efTcctive footing. He republished much material appear¬ 
ing in newspapers, for example, the writings of George Adc. Sidney Kramer, A 
History of Stone and Kimball (Chicago, 1940). 

^^Elrncr Ellis, Mr. Dooley^s America: A Life of Finley Peter Dunne (New York, 
1951), p. 32. Storey as a printer was especially concerned with display type for 
heads and with appearance. F. B. Wilkie, Personal Reminiscences of Thirty-five 
years of Journalism (Chicago, 1891), p. 119. 

^^iSeldes, Freedom of the Press. "As for Mr. Hearst*s press . . . aside from the 
.^(porting and theatrical pages, I think they make the whole thing up." Ilka Chase, 
Past Imperfect (New York, 1942), p. 5. 

’^Seldes, Freedom of the Press. 
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please the writer, write to please the reader.”^® In the words of Bris¬ 
bane, the Hearst columnist, “nobody wants to know what you think. 
People want to know what they think.”^’^ Bcavcrbrook advised that 
“you must be ready to put into it your whole heart and soul, your 
stomach, your liver, your whole anatomy which will appear most of 
the time to be dangerously stimulating and on occasion positively 
revolting.”^® J. G. Bennett, Jr., stated that a journalist should be 
“inquisitive, catty, human, eccentric, generous and pernicious in turn, 
kindly and inexpressibly brutal from moment to moment, broad¬ 
minded, well-read and suspicious.”^® A later American publisher in¬ 
sisted on printing “what any human being would be interested in— 
something that will not cause people to think, that will not even 
invite them to think—^to enable them to forget rights and wrongs, 
ambitions and disappointments.” “Reading next to sleeping is the 
best way to rest the mind” is Mr. Dooley’s summary. 

Arnold Bennett has written a pertinent description of the editor; 

... to devise the contents of an issue, to plan them, to balance them; to 
sail with this wind and tack against that; to keep a sensitive cool finger on 
the faintly beating pulse of the terribly many-headed patron; to walk in a 
straight line dirough a forest black as midnight; to guess the riddle of the 
circulation-book week by week; to know by instinct why Smiths sent in a 
repeat-order, or why Simpkins’ was ten quires less; to keep one eye on 
the majestic march of the world, and the other on the vagaries of a 
bazaar-reporter who has forgotten the law of libel; these things, and 
seventy-seven others, are the real journalism.*® 

News must be selected, its position on the page determined, the proper 
size of type chosen. “Nothing ... possesses quite such power over people 
who like to believe they do their own thinking as that which seemingly 
leaves all thinking to them.”^^ In perfecting “the art of lending to 

^•Koenigsberg, King News, p. 207. 

^’^Cited by Hughes, News and the Human Interest Story. 

^*F. A. Mackenzie, Beaverhrook (London, 1931), pp. 177-8. 

^^R.D£.*s Procession (New York, 1933), p. 137. See Alphonse Gourlander, 
Mightier Than the Sword (London, 1913). “He remembered a story that 
Willoughby told of a Salvation Army meeting in the Albert Hall, when General 
Booth had walked up and down the platform speaking of the glories of salvation, 
and, suddenly, he pointed a finger at the table below. “Are you saved?” he asked, 
with his finger shaking at a man who was looking up at him. “Me?” said the man 
looking about him confusedly, and then, with a touch of indignation at being 
suddenly dragged into the game, “Me? I’m a reporter.” Ihid., p. 108. 

^Arnold Bennett, The Truth about an Author (n.p., n.d.), p. 86. 

^^H. O. Mahin, The Development and Significance of the Newspaper Headline 
(Ann Arbor, 1924), p. 148. 
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people and events intrinsically dull an interest which does not properly 
belong to thcm,”*^ the definition of journalism given by Arnold 
Bennett, journalists are exposed to unique advice from editors. The 
managing editor of the Detroit News held that “Four things were 
necessary to learn to write, the Bible, Shakespeare, the Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post, and the Detroit News,^'^^ advice paralleled by that of Sir 
William Crawford that “copywriters must read the Bible, Kipling, 
Stevenson, and Burns because they know how to touch the human 
heart.”®* 

Under the pressure of publishers and advertisers the journalist has 
been compelled to seek the striking rather than the fitting phrase, to 
emphasize crises rather than developmental trends. In the words of 
Escott, the journalist “increasingly seems to think that his duty to his 
paper requires the discovery of a new crisis or a new era.” “The 
journalist has long been and will always remain, a stormy petrel, a 
fisher in troubled waters, one whose activities tend to excite, not to 
moderate, the popular passions.”*'*"’ Success in the industrialized news¬ 
paper depends on constant repetition, inconspicuous infiltration, in¬ 
creasing appeal to the subconscious mind, and the employment of 
tactics of attrition in moulding public opinion.®" Northcliffe warned, 
“Remember the power of persistency in journalism.”®’^ 

Journalism has been criticized on a wide front, particularly in 
England. Lord Salisbury described it as “an intelligent anticipation of 
events that never occur” and Leslie Stephen as “writing for pay upon 
matters of which you arc ignorant”;®” “to be on the right side is an 
irrelevant question in journalism.”®® Humbert Wolfe wrote 

You cannot hope 
to bribe or twist, 

Thank God, the 
British journalist. 

Considering what 
the man will do, 

Unbribed, there’s 
no occasion to. 

^^Journalism for Women (London, 1898), p. 4. 

23Ishbel Ross, Ladies of the Press (New York, 1936), p. 108. 

^Cited Denys Thompson, Voice of Civilization (London, 1943), p. 111. 

H. S. Escott, Masters of English Journalism (London, 1911). 

^®Harper Leach and John C. Carroll, WhaPs the News? (Chicago, 1926). 

W. Wile, News is Where You Find It (Indianapolis, 1939), p. 173. 

*«Citcd Edward Cook, Delane of the Times (London, 1915), p. 197. 

^Cited H. W. Boynton, Journalism and Literature (Boston, 1909), p. 13. 
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An American writer has been more savage: “The business of a New 
York journalist is to distort the truth, to lie outright, to pervert, to 
vilify, to fawn at the foot of Mammon, and to sell his country and his 
race for his daily bread. . . . We are intellectual prostitutes.”^® A more 
sober view states that “Journalism can never be history; its unceasing 
activities deprive it of the advantages of scientific inquiry. It cannot 
ever be the rounded truth, since the necessity of prompt presentation of 
what seems to be fact renders impossible the gathering and weighing of 
all evidence which bears upon the event which must be chronicled.”^^ 

Yet the journalist himself is not unaware of the pressure of the 
publisher and the advertiser as his castigations have made clear. 
Writers as the more sensitive and restive members of the community 
have been extremely sensitive to repression, particularly as they have 
been slow to organize resistance. Frank Munsey, who systematically 
bought, closed down, and amalgamated ncwspa|x;rs and was described 
as “one of the ablest retail grocers that ever edited a New York news¬ 
paper”®^ drew the following obituary notice from William Allen White. 
“Frank Munsey, the great publisher, is dead. Frank Munsey contri¬ 
buted to the journalism of his day the great talent of a meat packer, 
the morals of a money changer, and the manners of an undertaker. He 
and his kind have about succeeded in transforming a once noble pro¬ 
fession into an eight per cent, security. May he rest in trust.”®® Philip 
Gibbs wrote regarding Northcliffe that he had never heard him “utter 
one serious commentary on life, or any word approaching nobility of 
thought, or any hint of some deep purpose.”®* 

The character of news reflecting the demands of the advertisers 
particularly after 1900 emphasized discontinuity. Cazamian®® suggests 
that the psychological results were evident in the tremendous success 
of moving pictures, which at its central roots sprang from the methods 
of discontinuity. Development of photography and of the cinema was 
paralleled by the increase in the use of illustrations in the newspapers 
particularly during the First World War. Established newspapers had 
reached new levels of pomposity illustrated by Pulitzer’s comment that 

®®Hamilton Holt, Commercialism and Journalism (Boston, 1909), p. 4. 

F. Johnson, George Harvey (Boston, 1929), p. 98. 

**2George Britt, Forty Years—Forty Millions: The Career of Frank A. Munsey 
(New York, 1935), p. 185. 

^^The Autobiography of William Allen White (New York, 1946), p. 629. 

^♦Philip Gibbs, Adventures in Journalism (New York, 1923). 

^'‘Louis Cazamian, Criticism in the Making (New York, 1929), p. 78. 
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“The World should be more powerful than the President. He is fettered 
by partisanship and politics and has only a four years’ term.”®" Their 
monopoly position was marked by conservatism in recognizing techno¬ 
logical advance. The possibility of tapping lower levels of income and 
larger numbers for advertisers and recognition of the loosening of rules 
and habits during the war favoured the establishment of the tabloids,®^ 
Pictures®® spoke a universal language which required no teaching for 
their comprehension. “The boob no longer believes anything he reads 
in the papers but he does believe everything he sees.”®” In the search 
for a wider circle of readers it became necessary to rely on topics with 
a universal appeal, notably on sex. Patterson of the New York Daily 
News, a most successful tabloid, introduced a new order for news— 
first love and sex, then money, murder, and health.*® 

Gauvreau, editor of an unsuccessful tabloid, hemmed by Patterson 
“into a pocket from which we could never fight our way out to our 
first daily million,”*’ stated that “no paper of mass appeal could 
afford to be without a staff astrologist or a palmist who could tell you 
how to improve your fortune.”*® “The space we devote to politics is 

^®D. C. Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters (New York, 1924), p. 406. 

37H. I. Brock, Meddlers: Uplifting Moral Uplifters (New York, 1930), p. 276. 

38Wordsworth commented on “Illustrated Books and Newspapers” in 1846: 
“Discourse was deemed Man’s noblest attribute, 

And written words the glory of his hand ; 

Then followed Printing with enlarged command 
For thought—dominion vast and absolute 
For spreading truth, and making love expand. 

Now prose and verse sunk into disrepute 
Must lackey a dumb Art that best can suit 
The taste of this oncc-intcllectual Land. 

A backward movement surely have we here, 

From manhood —back to childhood; for the age— 

Back towards cavemed life’s first rude career. 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! 

Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage!” 

M. Bessie, Jazz Journalism (New York, 1938), p. 236. 

^®Burton Rascoc, Before I Forget (New York, 1937), p. 276. In England news¬ 
paper readers wanted blood, sports, religion, birth control, vivisection, household 
budgetting, spiritualism, and should married women work. Reginald Pound, Their 
Moods and Mine (London, 1939), p. 146. Spiritualism attracted wide interest: 
“If I am remembered at all a hundred years hence, it will be as Julia’s amanuensis.” 
E. K. Harper, Stead, the Man: Personal Reminiscences (London, 1914), p. 1. 
“It’s piety that pays, especially when it’s printed.” H. Rider Haggard, Mr. 
Meeson*s Will (London, 1888). 

Emile Gauvreau, My Last Million Readers (New York, 1941), p. 221. 

^^Ibid., p. 177. 
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a dead loss in circulation.”^® He wrote, “Never print anything that a 
scrubwoman in a skyscraper cannot understand,”^* a caution paralleled 
by R. D. Blumenfeld’s in England “never to forget the cabman’s wife.” 
We can appreciate his remark that he regarded himself as “the parasite 
clinging to the vitals of the kept press.”*® This audience will not be 
familiar with references to the excitement over “Peaches” Browning 
or over the Hall Mills murder case but they will be aware of the in¬ 
fluence of the tabloids on the older press in a reference to Lindbergh. 
The Lindbergh flight, “the greatest torrent of mass emotion ever wit¬ 
nessed in human history,”*® has been held to have changed the attitude 
of France towards the United States. In accounts of the kidnapping of 
the Lindbergh baby the press “pulled out all stops in its last great orgy 
of concentration on an individual case.”** In the intense competition 
for circulation and for advertising success was won by the use of 
reading matter and picture appeal in competition with the magazines 
and by the use of features which emphasized gossip about movie stars. 
Failure followed the refusal of advertisers to support a number of 
tabloids appealing to low-income groups. This could be cited against 
the statement of H. L. Mencken that no one ever went broke under¬ 
estimating the taste of the American public. 

The problem of adapting news to the needs of wider circulation led 
to greater dependence on feature material. The growing efficiency of 
press associations brought a decline in the number of scoops*® claimed 
by individual papers and led to increasing dependence on local news 
and on features. Advertising demanded more space and larger news¬ 
papers, and to preserve a reasonable proportion of reading material it 
became necessary to depend on syndicates*® for feature material. News¬ 
papers formed their own syndicates for the creation of feature material 
or for the creation of news. Features were designed to secure a firm 
footing for newspapers in the home and to enhance the value of the 
paper from an advertiser’s point of view. The large Sunday paper 
emerged in response to this demand and with it an insatiable appetite 
for features designed to appeal particularly to women and to children. 

^®Emile Gauvreau, Hot News (New York, 1931), p. 290. 
p. 31. 
p. 98. 

‘*«Wilbur Forest, Behind the Front Page (New York, 1935), p. 310. 

**"K. Stewart, News Is What We Make It (Boston, 1943), p. 106. 

S. Maulsby, Getting the News (New York, 1925), p. 27, 

^®M. M. Willey, The Country Newspaper (Chapel Hill, 1926), p. 93. 
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The serial comic was admirably suited to this purpose. “The power 
of the popular strip over circulation is notorious.” “Comics are the 
lifeblood of the entire syndicate business.” Comic strip writers are 
compelled to consider the welfare of their characters with great serious¬ 
ness if they wish to avoid a flood of protests from readers. Women 
were the object of attention in the features and in the news because 
of their influence on the purchase of commodities. Northclifle'"'^ ad¬ 
vised, “Always have one women’s story at the top of all the main news 
pages of your paper.”‘"‘^ “Women are the holders of the domestic purse 
strings. Men buy what women tell them.” The demand for circulation 
by advertisers was a demand for entertainment and for a wide variety. 
In the twenties the public turned from horse racing and liquor to 
column reading as a dissipation."'*^ Newspapers carried the writings of 
columnists with wide and divergent points of view. 

The effect of these changes was evident in the decline of the editorial 
as an influence on public opinion. Mr. Dooley said that the mission of 
the newspaper was “to comfort the afflicted and afflict the comfort¬ 
able.” The Hearst press""^ and, to a less extent, the Scripps Howard’’' 

'■'^The Ideal Home Exhibition of 1908 emphasized the Daily Mail as a home 
paper. Tom Clarke, Northcliffe in History (London, n.d.), p. 99. Serial stories 
were designed to attract women and children’s stories strengthened circulation. 
Ibid.^p. 116. 

^‘^S. A. Moseley, The Truth About a Journalist (London, 1935), p. 304. 

'''^Mark Sullivan, Education of an American (New York, 1938). 

L. Edson, The Gentle Art of Columning, (New York, 1920), p. 120. 

®‘‘Hear.st was said to have supported Bryan partly because of the silver properties 
in his father’s c.statc. He seemed “to think that democracy is an end in itself and 
that the end justifies the means—^his journalism” (Lincoln Steffens). Lloyd Morris, 
Postscript to Yesterday (New York, 1947), pp. 236-7. The political changes of 
Chicago papers and losses in circulation opened the way for Hearst. Kohlsaat 
bought the Chicago Post and Mail from J. R. Walsh and changed the policy from 
Democratic to Republican; Walsh in turn purcha.sed the Interocean and changed 
its name to the Chronicle and its policy from Republican to Democratic. 

®®Thry opposed the position of the A.ssociated with its interest in monopoly and 
free enterprise and emphasized municipal reform—for example in Cleveland. 
Ability to buy paper for as low as $1.65 enabled them to start one-cent papers. 
With a detailed knowledge of the press they looked over cities of 250,000 or more 
and introduced machines capable of producing 36,000 48-page papers per hour. 
They were compelled, and in this secured the co-operation of department .stores, 
to take active measures to introduce lower coinage denominations. They exploited 
the weakness of political city machines and their party organs, hence gaining pub¬ 
licity as a result of their fights and a reputation for independence. After 1903 
they introduced a vigorous campaign against proprietary medicines and opened 
the way for foreign advertising. They followed a consistent policy of enlisting the 
financial interest of young men by making them stockholders and starting new 
papers, as in Toledo and Columbus, to provide employment. See M. A. McRae, 
Forty Years in Newspaperdom (New York, 1924). 
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press systematically and profitably exploited exploitation and news¬ 
papers were compelled to turn to other interests. As early as 1899 a 
study of newspapers showed that news of crime and vice, illustrations, 
and help wanted and medical advertisements, occupied an almost 
steadily increasing percentage of space, with an increase in circulation, 
while the opposite was the case with political news, editorials, letters 
and exchanges, and political advertisments."'^ H. L. Mencken has 
pointed out how the editorial writer lost prestige as compared with the 
news writer since less ability was required to express opinions than to 
present readable news and such ability was not as well paid. He writes: 
“I know of no subject in truth, save baseball, which the average news¬ 
paper even in larger cities discusses with unfailing sense and under¬ 
standing.’’ Another American writer states: “1 doubt if there is an 
editorial page in Amcric a that is read by five per cent of the paper’s 
readers. On the basis of results the average editorial page is the most 
expensive in the paper—^in white space, composition and editorial 
labour.”"’" A study of the American press concludes that the “mcxlcrn 
commercial newspaper has little direct influence on the opinions of its 
readers on public questions. It probably siteks to reflect, not make 
opinions.” '** W. J. Bryan stated that “newspapers watch the way 
people are going and run around the corner to get in front of them.”’*^ 
Large circulations prevented the newspapers, as someone put it, from 
attacking anything but the man-eating shark.“^ You may remember in 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh the efforts of Townley to get 
Ernest Pontifex out of trouble, “to see the reporters and keep the case 
out of the newspapers. He was successful as regards all the higher- 
class papers. There was only one journal, and that of the lowest class, 
which was incorruptible.” “The power of the press is the suppress.” 


^‘<*Dclos Wilcox, cited in S. M, Kingsbury, Hornell Hunt, and associates, News- 
papers and the News (New York, 1937), p. i99. 

®'^K. A. Bickcl, New Empires (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 39. 

‘"^^Kingsbury et al.. Newspapers and the News, p, 158. “We don’t direct the 
ordinary man’s opinion, we reflect it.” “If it’s flattery to show the man-in-thc-street 
his own importance, then we are flatterers” (Northcliffe). 

*'*®W. J. Bryan and M. B. Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (n.p., 
n.d.), p. 299. 

^^The Changing Years: Reminiscences of Norman Hapgood (New York, 1930), 
p. 177. 

“Cautiously replied the beaver, 

With discretion made he answer 
Give me time to ask the others 
Let me ask the other beavers.” 

Longfellow 
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In emphasizing the necessity of increasing the sale of newspapers, 
headlines and news have dominated the front page. With few excep¬ 
tions advertising is confined to the later pages. It may be argued 
that “for practical purposes matter that is more directly profitable to 
the individual than to the community is called advertising and matter 
that benefits the community rather than the individual is called news,” 
or that, in the words of Ivy C. Lee, “news is that which people are 
willing to pay to have brought to their attention; while advertising is 
that which the advertiser himself must pay to get to the people’s atten¬ 
tion.The difficulties of separating the indirect sale of advertising, 
by making the front page sell the newspaper, and the direct sal(! of 
advertising has led to the rapid development of publicity men who 
have become skilled in disguising advertising material and planting it 
in unexpected places to be picked up as news.''“ While newspapermen 
have become suspicious of these news services and reluctant to intro¬ 
duce anything strange in their columns, publicity men have become 
more ingenious.'*'* The politician, following the decline of the editorial 
page, has been particularly active in attempting to make the front page. 
Sam Chamberlain, an experienced newspaper man, wrote: “Give me 
the right hand column first page and I won't care what they put on the 
editorial page,’''*^ and his views were echex^d by La Follctte in 1924: 
“I don't care what the newspapers print in their editorials about me 
if I can keep in their news columns.’''*” The politician has actually 
begun to welcome abuse in the news. Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun 
explained the power of the political boss in large cities: “the more 
violently he is denounced by the press the stronger the trend toward 
him."*'* George Seldes wrote, “I believe that Hearst as an ally of any 


“'C. R. Corbin, Why News is Neivs (New York, 1928). “News is what a chap 
who doesn’t care much about anything wants to read” Evelyn Waugh, Scoop: 
A Novel About Journalists (London, 1948), p. 69. 

““Leech and Carroll, What^s the News? 

“•■’Press agents recruited from the ranks of newspaper reporters have a wide range 
of information, are keen observers and shrewd judges of men and know what is 
interesting. Their advice is sought by editors, and others looking for special know¬ 
ledge. J. E. Hedges, Common Sense in Politics (New York, 1918). “It is carefully 
noted that up to the age of ten they [the politicians] had never tasted whiskey and 
from then to the age of fifteen they had never struck their parents. . . . The public 
is quietly informed that in early years he went without food to buy books. . . 
“The first impressions gained by the public arc apt to be lasting.” Ibid., pp. 126—7. 

“♦Will Irwin, The Making of a Reporter (New York, 1942), p. 165. 

*®H. L. Stoddart, As I Knew Them: Presidents and Politicians from Grant to 
Coolidge (New York, 1927), p. 553. 

^^The Great Game of Politics (New York, 1940), p. 93. 
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politician is a form of political suicide.”*^ With the radio, however, the 
politician capitalized on the limitations of the press, Franklin Roose¬ 
velt claiming that “nothing would help him more than to have it 
known that the newspapers were against him.” Radio tipped the 
scales in favour of the individual candidate and overcame the influence 
of tons of Republican written propaganda. “There has been a land¬ 
slide in every national election since the use of radio became general.”®’' 
The success of Roosevelt followed the decline of the press as a medium 
of political expression. 

Dependence on the front page has left its stamp on American 
political life in the character of personalities and of legislation. Key¬ 
noting which “implies the ability to .. . give the impression of passion¬ 
ately and torrentially moving onward and upward while warily stand¬ 
ing still” (Lowry)®® has been only one of the results. Bryce in The 
American Commonwealth has emphasized the significance of the 
absence of foreign problems in the United States in the nineteenth 
century. To an important extent ambassadorial posts were a part of 
political patronage distributed among newspaper publishers. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the press who were distrusted in domestic appointments 
in the United States were acclaimed as ambassadors in other countries 
where individuals with such training were largely excluded from dip¬ 
lomatic posts. The results have been evident in a lack of experience 
and continuity in foreign problems, in the refusal of the United States 
to join the League of Nations, and in its blustering foreign policy 
since the establishment of the United Nations. “Agitation carried on 
by the press unsettles the public mind. The uncertainty prevents unity 
of action and that lack of unity of action prevents stability.’”® 

Whitelaw Reid^^ remarked in the late nineteenth century that “news 
brings circulation and advertisements,” but this view has been modified 
by the insistence that “there is no substitute for circulation.’”^ La.ss- 

Lords of the Press, p. 238. 

James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots: The Personal History of a Politician 
(New York, 1938), p. 319. See also Jim Parlefs Story (New York, 1948) for an 
illuminating account of the decline of the Postmaster-General as distributor of 
patronage. 

®®Citcd Raymond Moley, After Seven Years (New York, 1939). 

^®Hedges, Common Sense in Politics, p. 156. “The grand result of these and a 
myriad other circumstances is a fevered condition of mind, a passion of haste, 
desperate competition and accomplishment, adverse to deliberation, preventive of 
calmness of judgment, and conducive to loss of perspective.” Ibid., p. 51. 

American and English Studies (New York, 1913), pp. 220—1. 

B. Mavity, The Modern Newspaper (New York, 1930), p. 11. 
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well has commented that “literacy and the press are offsprings of the 
machine age. The press lives by advertising, advertising follows circu¬ 
lation and circulation depends on excitement.”^® In building up cir¬ 
culation itself and creating goodwill the newspaper attempts to 
establish a monopoly position which can be capitalized on by adver¬ 
tisers attempting to build up monopoly positions for products being 
advertised. Circulation is promptly translated into advertising revenue. 
In news, features, and direct advertising the large advertiser secures a 
consistent advantage. Large department stores occupy an important 
position as a source of revenue and in building up newspapers. By news 
men they have been called “the most sacred of sacred cows.”^* It has 
been said of the Chicago Tribune, “It is the ads for the 1.89 house- 
dress that must meet the payrolls.”^” The consistent and heavy users 
of space arc in a position to secure better advertising rates though their 
success will vary with numerous considerations including the policy 
of publishers. At one extreme, Munsey said “I will not quarrel with the 
sources of my revenue,”^*' and at the other, Scripps insisted on the 
necessity of constant squabbling with advertisers.^^ The dangers of 
dependence on a small number of large advertising patrons who favour 
a small number of papers compels constant attention to the problems 
of small advertisers. Department stores force down prices in certain 
advertised lines in order to secure a heavy traffic which will be directed 
to higher price goods."** The large newspaper securing newsprint under 
more advantageous circumstances and able to attract large advertisers 
provides a powerful stimulus to the production and sale of commodities 
with the most rapid turnover. Certain types of marketing organiza¬ 
tion such as the department store and certain types of urban com¬ 
munities, planned to give quickest access for the largest possible 
numbers to the marketing centre, are given direct encouragement. 
Urban architecture tends to be built around the store window. 

The implications of the press in the twentieth century are suggested 
in the increasing importance of evening as contrasted with morning 
papers. Evening papers cater to individuals who have exhausted the 

D. Lasswcll, Propaganda Technique in the World War (London, 1927). 

^‘‘Seldcs, Lords of the Press, p. 156, 

L. Ickes, Freedom of the Press Today (New York, 1951), p. 87. In 1928-9 
London papers became more definitely “drapers’ circulars.” St. John Ervinc, The 
Future of the Press (n.p., n.d.), p. 7. 

Forty Years—Forty Millions, p. 197. 

"N. D. Cochran, E. W. Scripps (New York, 1933). 

^*Jason Rogers, Newspaper Building (New York, i918). 
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possibilities of concentrated mental power and demand relaxation and 
entertainment rather than information and instruction/® Scripps 
directed the development of the evening paper to meet the neglected 
demands of industrial classes. The space devoted to sports news in¬ 
creased enormously/*' Conservatism of monopoly in the morning 
papers favoured the advances in technique insisted upon in the even¬ 
ing papers by advertisers. Changes in type and format, adaptation of 
the colour press/’ the introduction of faster presses effectively met 
the demands of advertisers in the evening and the Sunday papers and 
most conspicuously in the mail order catalogues. 

In the United States the dominance of the newspaper was accom¬ 
panied by a ruthless shattering of language, the invention of new 
idioms, and the sharpening of words.^“ In England the impact of this 
development was checked by the dominance of the book but the simi¬ 
larity of language favoured a rapid borrowing of technical develop¬ 
ments from the United States."* Northcliffe took full advantage of 

"■'W. G. Blrycr, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism (Boston, 
1927), p. 390. 

illustrated papers that are read, apart from serious news, are a revelation 
of the vacuity of the public mind, as the advertisements are a testimony to its 
imbecility. The aKsence of any thoughts or information that can enlarge the mind, 
or give it fresh insight or understanding, and the fatuity of the illustrations, show 
the helpless little round of common ideas of the well-to-do classes: while the 
dishing up of legal filth for the lower classes, and the morbid love of trivial 
accidents and catastrophes, shows terribly the mere animalism which fills their 
horizon. The one subject on which most print is spent is that which is absolutely 
futile, sport and games. Whether one group of men, selected by mere accident, is 
a minute trifle more active than another accidental group, is a matter of such utter 
insignificance that it would seem impossible to suppose that anyone would turn the 
head to sec the result decided. Yet such questions absorb most of the interests and 
spare thoughts and reading of a great part—perhaps the greater part—of the popu¬ 
lation, just as the races of the. circus swamped all other interests of the decadent 
Roman. The results which they crave for cannot possibly mean anything to the 
present or to the future, as the selection is merely due to accidental causes. Even a 
lower depth is the relative excellence of two horses which arc completely unknown 
to the persons who speculate on them. The utter waste of thought and print in 
such interests is a form of insanity which is worse than a drug habit, as it implies 
a hopeless atrophy of the mind to interests which would help it or develop it.” 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Janus in Modern Life (New York, 1907), p. 18. See also 
George Blake, The Press and the Public (London, 1930). 

Edward W. Bok, A Man from Maine (New York, 1923), p. 172. 

*2W. M. Fullerton, Problems of Power (New York, 1913), p. 21. 

^"'‘Morlcy wrote: “For a newspaper must live, and to live it must please, and its 
conductors suppose, perhaps not altogether rightly, that it can only please by 
being very cheerful towards prejudices, very chilly to general theories, disdainful to 
the men of principle.” On Compromise (London, 1923), p. 22. 

“It is, however, only too easy to understand how a journal, existing for a day. 
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American experience/^ He drastically reduced the reports of debates 
and, followed by others, introduced, in the words of Blunienfcld, “one 
of the most significant changes”^'^ in the history of British journalism. 
Following Pulitzer his rule was “Never attack an institution! Attack 
the fellow at the head of it!"*"" His success was evident in the eviction 
of heretical newspaper editors from British newspapers after 1900 and 
the decline of rational political journalism/’ 

The effects of the new journalism reflected in the demands of ad¬ 
vertisers for circulation and excitement were particularly striking in 
foreign policy. Complaints had been made from an early date that 
British correspondents on the Continent had been appointed for their 
linguistic ability, and their lack of journalistic sense had become 
evident particularh after the telegraph had superseded the post. On 
political grounds Beaconsfield had persuaded the Standard to make 
Abel its correspondent in Berlin in 1878."''' 'I’he conventional freedom 
of the Foreign Office from discussion in Parliament and the tendency 
of the press to turn from domestic to foreign affairs, particularly after 
the Home Rule controversy, gave The Times a strong stabilizing posi¬ 
tion in which to attempt to build up friendly relations with Germany. 
Weakening of The Times\ position as a result of encroachment of 

should limit its view to the possibilities of the day, and how. bring most closely 
affected by the particular, it should coldly turn its back upon all that is general. 
And it is easy, too, to understand the reaction of this intellectual tiniorousness upon 
the minds of ordinary readers, who have too little natural force and too little 
cultivation to be able to resist the narrowing elfect of the daily iteration of .short¬ 
sighted commonplaces.'’ Ibid., p. 22. 

“The education of chiefs by followers, and of followers by chiefs, into the speedy 
abandonment of the traditions of centuries or the principles of a lifetime may 
conduce to the rapid and easy working of the machine. It marks a triumph of the 
politicial spirit which the author of The Prince, Machiavelli himself, might have- 
admired.” Ibid., p. 78. 

'^'‘Alfred Harmsworth and others were raised to the peerage partly as a result 
of the need to advertise the popular press. The Manchester Guardian was able to 
advertise as “the press without a peer.” Harmsworth had a large printing plant 
built up for the production of Answers and with American salesman,ship methods 
he weakened the position of Cassells. He had enormous sales of Harmsworth’s 
encyclopaedia and developed the children’s encyclopaedia which became the Book 
of Knowledge. Sec J. A. Hammerton, Books and Myself (London, 1944). 

^*The Press in My Time (London, 1933), p. 113. 

””Valentine Williams, The World of Action (Cambridge, 1938), p. 138. 

P. Gooch, Life of Lord Courtney (London, 1920), p. 404. The News 
under Quaker domination probably .suffered from lack of flexibility incidental to 
insistence on principles. See A. G. Gardiner, Life of George Cadbury (London, 
n.d.). Northcliffe “killed the penny dreadful by the simple process of producing a 
ha’penny drcadfuller” (A. A. Milne). 

*®Charlcs Lowe, The Tale of a Times Correspondent (London, n.d.), p. 98. 
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papers which had emei^ed following the abolition of taxes on know¬ 
ledge and its loss of prestige over the Civil War®® and the Irish question 
brought it to the point of bankruptcy in 1890 when Moberly Bell was 
appointed manager. As an organ of comment and criticism it had 
fallen behind in its news services. In the interests of economy Moberly 
Bell was compelled to rely on younger inexperienced men to build up 
its news staff.®® In 1897 Greenwood described foreign correspondence 
as “the most difficult and least satisfactory service of the press in 
Britain.”®^ 

The activity of the new journalists became evident in the South 
African War when a small noisy group through control over the tele¬ 
graph and the presses were able to foment friction. The editor of the 
Cape Times was a special correspondent of two London dailies and 
editors of leading Johannesburg journals were imported from England 
to support the policy of Rhodes. The difficulties of The Times gave 
Northcliffe an opportunity to exploit personalities in the growth of 
antagonism to Germany. Newspapers ceased to emphasize views im¬ 
portant to France and became anti-German; it was in the words of 
Norman Angell “most profitable to increase that national danger which 
was already her greatest danger.”®® Lack of professional standards was 
responsible for the remarks of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff: “The dip¬ 
lomatists and foreign ministers of Europe would get on perfectly well 
together and settle their own differences but for the new journalists 
intermeddling and stirring up international jealousy and spite.”®® The 
emphasis on personalities was evident in the claim that the resentment 
of Edward VII at criticism by the Kaiser of his participation in a 
week-end game of baccarat—the Tranby Croft episode—^was the 
real beginning of the Anglo-French entente.®* We can perhaps sub¬ 
scribe to Acton’s remark that “nothing causes more envy and unfair- 

®®Contact with American journalism was evident in the planting of news un¬ 
favourable to the north to be printed in American papers and used in favour of 
the south. R. D. Harper, Lincoln and the Press (New York, 1951), pp. 98-9. The 
Times report on the Gettysburg address stated that “the ceremony was rendered 
ludicrous by some of the sallies of that poor President Lincoln.” 

®®E. H. C. Moberly Bell, Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell (London, 1927), 
p. 309. 

®miited L. M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian (New York, 1923), 

p. 188. 

^'-^The Press and the Organization of Society (London, 1922), p. 39. 

^^Escott, Masters of English Journalism, p. 338. 

®^Irwin, The Making of a Reporter, p. 270. 
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ness in men’s view of history than the interest which is inspired by 
individual characters.”®"* Control of The Times by Northcliffe®" after 
1908 facilitated a combination of prestige and circulation. The in¬ 
fluence of American experience®^ is shown in the work of F. W. Wile, 
a correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, and a temporary cor¬ 
respondent of the Daily Mail, who interviewed the British Secretary of 
War and gave the exclusive news to the Daily Mail for which he was 

»^*F. E. Lally, As Lord Acton Says (New York, 1942), p. 211. 

**The new journalism compelled The Times to emphasize printing and led to its 
clash with the organized booksellers under the net book agreement. 

^^Frank Taylor, The Newspaper Press as a Power Both in the Expression and 
Formation of Public Opinion (Oxford, 1898); A Believer, Wanted Press Reform, 
a British Press for the British People, American for the Americans (1906). A dis- 
cu.ssion of the claims of editors and publishers of newspapers of their powers would 
include a reference to Greeley and the emancipation of the slaves and to Pulitzer 
in the campaign to compel the government to sell bonds directly to the public. 
Biographies and autobiographies suggest a tendency toward exaggeration. John 
Evelyn Wrench, Uphill (London, 1934), p. 225, states that Northcliffc .showed 
signs of becoming obsessed with power in 1909 by allowing his name to appear in 
his papers. According to McNair Watson he believed he had changed favourable 
opinion in England from Germany to France. He complained of the dominance of 
business in the newspaper field but neglected his own interest in the newspaper, 
the most dominant of all. Northcliffc had a “lack of character” (p. 199) but 
endless bounce. “For years news-editor of the Daily Mail before becoming Editor, 
W. G. Fish had a regular morning telephone call from the Chief. Sometimes 
contact was established by the mischievously worded, but apparently artless 
question, ‘Anything fresh, Fish?’ ” Bernard Falk, He Laughed in Fleet Street 
(London, 1937), p. 221. In the words of Leicester Harmsworth, there was “a 
touch of brutality about journalism.” 

Ncw.spapers seem to be built up by instability and in turn to produce instability 
and the beginnings of movements as in the case of Sir Evelyn Wrench and the 
English-speaking Union, Norman Angell and the Great Illusion, and W. T. Stead. 
Dominance of newspapers by individuals assumes a system of spies and informers to 
keep them informed of details. Northcliffe probably followed Pulitzer. Allcync 
Ireland, Joseph Pulitzer: Reminiscences of a Secretary (New York, 1914). “Next 
to the Kaiser, Lord Northcliffe has done more than any other living man to bring 
about the war.” The Daily Mail and the Liberal Press: A Reply to ScaremongerinQs 
and an Open Letter to Lord Northcliffe (1914). He was a man ever ready to set 
the world in a blaze to make a newspaper placard (p. 12). See also After All: The 
Autobiography of Norman Angell (London, 1951); W. L. George, Caliban (New 
York, 1920) ; Louise Owen, The Real Lord Northcliffe: Some Personal Recollec¬ 
tions of a Private Secretary, 1901-1922; Wilkie, Personal Reminiscences of Thirty- 
five Years of Journalism; [H. Ainsley] Danger! or The Press and Its Would-be 
Napoleons, Their Hypocrisy and Future with Special Reference to Horatio 
Bottomley: A Warning and an Appeal to All; by a Worker (London, 1922). The 
press had a vested interest in a strong opposition and ccfuld time its hardest blows 
when authority was in confusion, thus creating discord in the government, and 
showing its powers most effectively. “Every extension of the franchise renders more 
powerful the newspaper and less powerful the politician” (Northcliffc). It may be 
questioned whether women suffrage supported this view. For a valuable dLscussion 
sec G. V. Ferguson, John W. Dafoe (Toronto, 1948). 
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rewarded by being placed in charge of the Berlin Bureau. Wile quotes 
the story that immediately prior to the outbreak of war a member of 
the Foreign Office in Berlin about to sign his passport “threw down the 
pen on the table, and said he absolutely refused to sign a passport for 
Wile because he hated him so and because he believed he had been 
largely instrumental in the bringing about of the war.””® Whether we 
believe Wile or believe that he believed this, the remark is sinister, 
Norman Angell wrote that where the instructive modes of conduct 
were pretty evenly balanced, the power of an individual such as 
Northcliffc was decisive.”” 

The impact of the new journalism imported from the United States 
and adapted to Great Britain was even more conspicuous in the First 
World War. The role of Northcliffe in the reorganization of the 
Cabinet has been discussed at length and I shall be content with a 
comment by Mr. Winston Churchill after the Coalition. Northcliffe 
“wielded power without official responsibility, enjoyed secret knowledge 
without the general view, and distributed the fortunes of national 
leaders without being willing to bear their burdens.”^”” But the new 
journalism brought a new type of politician. Frank Dilnot has described 
the friendly, informal way of Lloyd George with journalists, which “so 
far as Cabinet Ministers are concerned is something of a revolution.”*”* 
H. W. Massingham commented on the change. “Unhappily for 
political society it breeds a dozen Lloyd Georges for one Courtney 
—our suicidal journalism understands only the first type and ignores 
or belittles the other.”*”*^ The new type of politician had few scruples 
in using the press. Whether or not we accept the opinion of George 
Lansbury that Lloyd George would have ended the war at the time of 

News is Where You Find It, p. 307. 

^^The Press and the Organization of Society, p. 33. 

^^^The World Crisis 1916-1918, I (London, 1927), 245. 

^®^Frank Dilnot, The Adventures of a Newspaper Man (London, 1913), p. 251. 
Lloyd George gave Northcliffe a scoop on the Roads Bill in 1909. Tom Clarke, 
Northcliffe in History (London, 1950), p. 88. On the other hand Northcliffc 
checked political bribery by raising wages. 

Selection from the Writings of H. H. Massingham (London, 1925), p. 75. 
“The discovery of advertising was bound ultimately to revolutionize the press by 
changing the balance of power from the directly political to the directly com- 
mcroial.” Sec Wareham Smith, Spilt Ink (London, 1932). Northcliffe destroyed 
the hegemony of the editorial department with its pretensions of interest in public 
welfare. See C. E. Montague, A Hind Let Loose (London, 1918) on the futility 
of editorial writing. When the public felt that the newspaper was no longer 
interested in them it turned to the political party. The emphasis of newspapers 
on the short run and on consumption of goods for advertising possibly accentuated 
a trend towards nationalization and was made more important as a device for 
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the Russian Revolution if he thought he could have beaten Northcliffe 
and the Daily it is clear that Lloyd George’s control over the 

Daily ChronieW^^ became a measure of self-defence. 

After the war Kennedy Jones admitted that the press had over¬ 
emphasized its importance and power and that it had lost prestige and 
was distrusted by the public. Northcliffe^^’’ and the Daily Mail were 
followed by Beaverbrook and the Daily Express,^^^ Interest in 
European politics was displaced by interest in Imperial preference. 
Large newspapers must have a foreign policy. The density and distri¬ 
bution of large centres of population in Great Britain, as contrasted 
with the United States, favoured the establishment of regional editions 
of the large London papers. The small number of papers with large 
circulation made a policy of control over newsprint mills and supplies 
of raw material more important than in the United States. In turn 
large aggregations of capitar^*' were wholly concerned with circulation 
and advertising revenue. Along with insurance schemes and other 
devices to increase circulation the attempt to secure acceptance of 
British Empire preference occupied an important place. It would be 

guaranteeing full employment to producers’ industries. The importance of sport 
in the increase of circulation was evident in Hulton’s success in the north with a 
sheet of racing news. A. M. Thompson, Here I Lie: The Memorial of an Old 
Journalist (London, 1937), p, 41. Blatchford and Thompson as writers on sport 
papers and on the Clarion developed an informality of style. Their support of 
socialism meant an evasion of the abstractions of Marx. English socialism became 
a product of education, art, the vernacular, and the new journalism. The class 
war centred around propriety and impropriety rather than property and poverty. 
Labour objected to Blatchford and Thompson writing for Northcliffe but to the 
latter Blatchford was *‘more like an old Tory squire than a modern journalist.” 
Blatchford’s letters on Germany and the election campaign of 1910 which described 
the Germans as consumers of black bread as a result of their protection system 
had serious effects on opinion. E. C. Bentley, Those Days (London, 1940), pp. 
209—11. Blatchford adapted the language to those who had been educated under 
the act of 1870. Though John Burns described him as ‘‘a yellow press scribe lying 
like a gas meter” he could .say “I can’t speak but I can write.” He brought the 
lower classes to the surface in political change. 

Life (London, 1931), p. 212. 

^^It was stated that Sir Andrew Weir (Lord Inverforth) bought the Daily 
Chronicle for £1,600,000 and next day became Minister of Munitions. They Told 
Barron, ed. and arranged by Arthur Pound and S. 1'. Moore (New York, 1930), 
p. 200. 

^®®It is interesting to speculate on developments if Northcliffe had lived. “I 
suppose the Lord created Beaverbrook to make Rothernicre tolerable.” Sir John 
Pollock, Timers Chariot (London, 1950), p. 72. Following Northcliffe the danger 
of great names led to the formation of a trust. It has been held that this gave the 
editor far too much irresponsible power. 

’®®.Sidncy Dark, The Life of Sir Arthur Pearson (London, n.d.). 

^®^Sce Printers, Press and Profits prepared by W. Fox for the Labour Research 
Department, Nov. 1932; also Lord Camrose, London Newspapers: Their Owners 
and Controllers (London, 1939). 
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dangerous to accept the claims of the newspapers concerned but 
Beverley Baxter wrote that Neville Chamberlain saw Beaverbrook 
and “a real peace was arranged based on a broad if not a precise 
acceptance of Beavcrbrook’s policv.” “Beaverbrook won the battle of 
policy and lost the battle of personalities.”’®® In any case free trade 
came to an end. As in the United States,’®® the monopoly position of a 
group of papers invited competition from others anxious to take ad¬ 
vantage of improved technology and to serve neglected purchasers and 
readers. The phenomenal success of the Daily Herald in expanding 
circulation pointed to the limitations of established papers. Newspapers 
such as the Morning Post, unable to compete in the race for circula¬ 
tion, became “a parasite in the advertising business” and dis¬ 
appeared.”® The claim that obsession with advertising and circulation 
in the period from 1919 to 1939 coincided with a lack of intelligent 
interest in public affairs,and a lack of effective opposition to foreign 
policy at an early date, appears to have justification.”® Foreign policy 
reflected the lumpy character of technological development and 
the monopolistic demands of newspapers. 

The impact of Anglo-American journalism on Continental journal¬ 
ism was delayed as a result of differences in language and the stronger 
position of the book.”® French newspapers were less subject to the 
overwhelming influence of the advertiser^’* and more subject to the 
influence of direct subsidy shown in the effects of Russian^^® and Italian 
bribery. Political and other writing was more important than news. 
Journalists played a more important role in political life. A common 
proverb prevailed that journalism led to everything provided one got 
out of it. The German press retained the characteristics it had devel- 

’®**Bcvcrlcy Baxter, Strange Street (New York, 1935), pp. 252-3. 

the other hand the absolute indefeasible right of free speech was not 
recognized in England and the power of unions was such as to raise questions of 
policy. See H. E. B. Ludlam, Industrial Democracy and the Printing Industry 
(Coventry, 1924). Labour was reluctant to support nationalization of the press 
as it would involve bureaucratic dictatorship but it favoured such control over the 
press as would check attacks on trade unions. 

110Wilfrid Kindle, The Morning Post, 1772-1937 (London, 1937), p. 240. 
iiift was claimed that despatches of foreign correspondents were mutilated 
because they were contrary to received opinion and that war might have been 
avoided if the British correspondents of The Times and the Daily Telegraph had 
been taken seriously. See Pollock, Timers Chariot, pp. 239-40. 

ii^Denys Thompson, Voice of Civilization (London, 1943), pp. 126-7, 194. 

M. Chadwick, The Nationalities of Europe and the Growth of National 
Ideologies (Cambridge, 1945); see also Vincent Sheean, Personal History (New 
York, 1940). 

ii*Scc Raymond Gillet, Quelques Idles et moyens de propagande pour la diffu¬ 
sion d*un journal (Lyon, 1932). 

ii^See Rcn6 Marchand, Un Livre Noir (Paris, n.d.). 
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oped under the tutelage of Bismarck. A student of the press has 
referred to “the poisoning of public opinion by the newspaper press 
in all the great countries.”^ Kent Cooper, manager of the Associated 
Press, stated that “the mighty propaganda carried on through these 
channels in the last hundred years has been one of the causes of war 
that has not yet been uncovered.”^^’ But European civilization was 
still dominated by the book, and war between Germany and Anglo- 
Saxon countries could be described as a clash between the book and 
the newspaper. The weakness of newspapers in Germany probabh 
accentuated the power of propagandist organizations. Germany was 
unable to appreciate the power of the newspaper in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and collapse was in fact a result of increasing difficulties of 
understanding incidental to differences in development of the news¬ 
paper in the two regions. By the newspaper, democracy had completely 
expelled the book from the normal life of the people.One is perhaps 
in danger of accepting at face value the description of the work of 
propagandists during the war from 1914 to 1918 but undoubtedly 
much can be attributed to the work of Northcliffe, “a master of mass 
suggestion.”^^” Advertising technique had not developed in Gennany 
to the point that propaganda could be effectively used or effectively 
resisted. 

The Treaty of Versailles reflected the influence of the printing 
press^^® by its emphasis on self-determination as a governing principle 
but it neglected the importance of the spoken word upon which the 
radio capitalized.^*^ Limitations of the press in Germany facilitated the 
rapid development of the radio in contrast with restrictions imposed 
on it in England through the influence of the press with its interest in 
advertising. Regions dominated by the German language were power¬ 
fully influenced by Hitler in his efforts to extend the German Reich. 
In regions dominated by the English language during the war resources 
were mobilized more effectively by the speeches of Churchill and 

F. Scott, “The Press and Foreign Policy,” Journal of Modern History, 
Dec. 1931, p. 629. 

^^^Kent Cooper, Barriers Down (New York, 1942), p. 8. 

^^®Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (London, 1922), pp. 460 fT. 

^^®Sir Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crewe House: the Story of a Famous Cam¬ 
paign (London, 1920), p. 130. 

^*®Language became more important as a national factor after the first world 
war (Michells). “Remember what the short-view press did to make the Treaty of 
Versailles inevitable.” Ivor Brown, Journalism in Our Time (March 21, 1933), 
p. 16. 

Provincial newspapers in England inisisted on government control of the 
telegraph and of radio whereas in the United States insistence on freedom of 
speech supported private control of broadcasting. 
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Roosevelt. Dissimilarities in language were an important factor in the 
development of underground movements in occupied countries. The 
Russian language proved an effective barrier to German propaganda. 
With the radio and events changing dramatically from moment to 
moment, people of the same language began to rely on it for informa¬ 
tion and with the possibilities of control of technical equipment it 
became a powerful instrument for propaganda.^^® If the First World 
War might be regarded as a clash between the newspaper and the 
book, the Second World War was a clash between the newspaper and 
the radio. 

Technological advance in communication implies a narrowing of 
the range from which material is distributed and a widening of the 
range of reception, so that large numbers receive, but are unable to 
make any direct response. Those on the receiving end of material 
from a mechanized central system are precluded from participation in 
healthy, vigorous, and vital discussion. Instability of public opinion 
which follows the introduction of new inventions in communication 
designed to reach large numbers of people is exploited by those in 
control of the inventions. Hearst has advised that the important thing 
for a newspaper to do in making circulation is to get excited when the 
public is excited.'*® The lumpy character of new developments in 
communication and the appeal to lower levels of intelligence by 
unstable people accentuates instability if not insanity. It is only 
necessary to recall the effects of the radio as shown in the Munich 
crisis and especially in Orson Welles’s “Invasion from Mars.” In the 
attempt to reach larger numbers, a new type of skill on the part of the 
writer becomes necessary; in contrast with the monotony of hard 
labour which leaves more time to think, the fatigue and monotony of 
the new type of brain work leave exhaustion. 

As a result of the emphasis on simplicity on the part of the writer, 
the problems of government become more complex. Large numbers 
of professional organizations and dispensers of propaganda learned 
their trade during the First World War.'** “The epidemic itch for 
manipulating the public has infected the population in a rash of press 
agents, publicity experts, advertisers, and propagandists.”'*’"' As a result 
the role of the civil service becomes more important and the position of 

^^‘^Propaganda by Short Wave, cd. H. L. Childs and J. B. Whitton (Princeton, 
NJ., 1943), p. 32. 

123J. K. Winkler, W. R. Hearst (New York, 1928), p. 303. 

liWH. I. Brock, Meddlers, p. 116. 

^^''Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, the Voice of the Press (New York, 1927). 
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bureaucracies is strengthened. Dicey’s remark that “laws . . . are . . . 
among the most potent of the many causes which create public 
opinion”^^* has gained in weight. Even Kennedy Jones conceded the 
power of government as a source of news and deplored the development 
of an agency system in Downing Street in which the agent was chosen 
for his ability to gauge correctly the effects of suppression of truth. 
Governments with their control over news can exercise what is called 
leadership. To give the appearance of maintaining control over policy, 
newspapers are compelled to keep very close to government leaders 
and are precluded from criticism. To appear consistent the newspaper is 
compelled to adopt a broad policy which will permit change without 
the appearance of change and the possibility of unostentatiously taking 
curves. 

We have suggested that the enormous technological advance at 
various stages in the production of the newspaper has been supported 
by the increasing power of advertising reflected in changes in the 
character of news, features, and editorial opinions. The new journalism 
emphasized a vast range of interests at the expense of politics and with 
the rise of public relations agencies, lost the power to expose abuses, 
particularly abuses from which it gains. As a result of its interrelation 
with news, features, and editorial opinion, advertising became mono¬ 
polistic in relation to a monopolistic press and imposed its influence 
on political, scKial, and economic life. The consequent maladjustments 
were evident in the boom of the twenties and the depression and were 
to an important extent a result of expansion of the press and of a new 
instrument of communication—the radio. Public opinion became less 
stable and instability became a prime weakness scr\dng as a forced 
draft in the expansion of the twenties and exposed to collapse in the 
depression. 

The highly sensitive system created in advertising through the press 
faced disaster and compelled large-scale state intervention. We can 
appreciate Thorold Rogers’s remarks that “variations of high and 
low prices, which a century ago would have excited little attention 
and caused little alarm, in our day when production and trade are so 
sensitive and so complicated rouse the gravest apprehensions and 
exercise the attention of the most laborious and acute investigators 
into economical phenomena and economical agencies.”'"^ Government 
intervention implied the growth of nationalism. Advertising through 

V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century (London, 1930), p. 302. 

^‘^"^The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 250. 
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the press contributed directly and indirectly to the growth of tariffs 
except as we have seen in such raw materials as newsprint used by 
advertisers, and the inadequacies of tariffs in the depression were met 
by manipulation of exchange rates and concern with monetary control 
with results suggested by Professor Robbins in his analysis of the great 
depression. Maine’s remark that “energy poured into the study of 
economics and especially of money leads to the neglect of politics and 
government”^has been amply underlined. Economic writing and dis¬ 
cussion have become increasingly nationalistic, concerned with specific 
legislation and specific economic and social trends. To paraphrase Mr. 
Dooley, when the whole world goes crazy the social scientist must go 
crazy too. 

The weakness of the social sciences has been shown in the increas¬ 
ing concern with national statistics. Von Bcckerath has stated that 
“truth in the social sciences is, in the last analysis, often nothing but 
the consistency and conformity of facts, endeavours, and ideas with 
the basic tenets of the respective society.^^® For example, concentration 
on study of the business cycle has possibly influenced the course of 
business cycles in the sense that nature copies art. The creation of a 
belief in the business cycle may lead to action on the part of business 
men designed to respond to the business cycle and possibly intensify, 
possibly check, the violence of booms and depressions. Nations which 
have not had the advantage of special studies of the business cycles 
will probably have different types of business cycles. Professor Ohlin 
has complained of the insularity of Anglo-American economic thought 
in the neglect of Wicksell’s work for a period of two decades, but he 
forgets the bias of economics which makes the best economists come 
from powerful countries. The influence of economists in special studies 
is reinforced by their active role in business and government. Business 
men and governments arc apt to insist on hearing and reading what 
they want to hear and read and consequently are provided with what 
they want to hear and read. 

Nationalism weakens an interest in universal laws. Similarity in 
patterns of development in administrative techniques within nations 
are misinterpreted as laws. The results are evident in the character of 
writing in the social sciences in this century. A letter from Hume to 
Adam Smith contains the sentence: “Nothing, indeed, can be a 

^^Popular Government (London, 1885), p. 58. 

Defence of the West (Durham, 1945), p. 118. 
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stronger presumption of falsehood than the approbation of the multi¬ 
tude,”^®® and this opinion persisted in such remarks in the nineteenth 
century as those of G. C. Lewis; “The concurrence of the crowd is a 
proof of the worst side/”®^ or of George Sand: “There is nothing so 
undemocratic as the mass of the people.” The necessity of a sustained 
interest in the social sciences was reflected in a comment of Christopher 
North that “political economy is not a subject for a magazine’” and 
of Alfred Marshall, “you cannot afford to tell the truth for half a 
crown.’”®® The contrast in the twentieth century became evident in the 
belief of Keynes that it could be sold for two half-crowns. The tradition 
of Marshall’s monopoly of teaching and his reluctance to publish was 
continued by Pigou and led to a disequilibrium of economic thought 
and the outpouring of Keynesian literature. The decline in influence 
of the politician in the press was shown in the political failure of the 
Versailles Treaty and the success of Keynes’s Economic Consequences 
of the Peace. 

The limitations of these new attempts to offset the influence of 
nationalism have been suggested in Mantoux’s Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Keymes in which it is argued that the point of view of Anglo- 
Saxon law and its concern with trade and commerce ignored the point 
of view of continental and Roman law and its concern with political 
and military considerations. I’he weakness of the social sciences as a 
result of the obsession with national statistics became evident in this 
neglect of differences which had become more acute with the later 
development of the press on the Continent. The impact of science on 
industrialism in England reduced the possibility of speculative interest 
in law peculiar to the Continent. I’he rigid concept of property in 
Roman law failed to provide a basis for the growth of trade and of 
political economy, in contrast with the elastic concept of ownership in 
common law. In common law countries political economy emerged to 
meet the problems of law in industry and commerce. Under the 
influence of law, Adam Smith extended his speculation to political 
economy but his tradition was not sufficiently strong to resist the in¬ 
fluences of nationalism. The interrelations of law and political economy 
have been noted by Sir Henry Maine. 

^^oCited G. G. Lewis, An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion (London, 1849), p. 164. 

^^Ubid., p. 162. 

^®^Edmund Blunden, Keats*s Publisher: A Memoir of John Taylor (1781—1864) 
(London, 1936), p. 136. 

las^iary Palcy Marshall, What I Remember (Cambridge, 1947), p. 22. 
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It is certain that the science of Political Economy, the only Department 
of moral inquiry which has made any considerable progress in our day, 
would fail to corrcsp)ond with the facts of life if it were not true that 
Imperative Law had abandoned the largest part of the field which it once 
occupied, and had left men to settle rules of conduct for themselves with 
a liberty never allowed to them till recently. The bias of most persons 
trained in political economy is to consider the general truth on which 
their science reposes as entitled to become universal, and, when they apply 
it as an art, their efforts are ordinarily direc ted to enlarging the province 
of Contract and to curtailing that of Imperative Law, except so far as 
law is necessary to enforce the performance of Contracts. The impulse 
given by thinkers who are under the influence of these ideas is beginning 
to be very strongly felt in the Western World. Legislation has nearly con¬ 
fessed its inability to keep pace with the activity of man in discovery, in 
invention, and in the manipulation of accumulated wealth; and the law 
even of the least advanced communities tends mom and more to become 
a mere surface-stratum, having under it an ever-changing assemblage of 
contractual rules with which it rarely interferes except to compel compli¬ 
ance with a few fundamental principles, or unless it be called in to punish 
the violation of good faith.^***^ 

Political economy as an extension of law was accompanied by an 
enormous advance in order and in industry and commerce in the 
nineteenth century and had the advantages and limitations of law. 
“The less of science claimed for law, the greater the element of justice 
dispensed in its administration. The more the law seeks formal ob¬ 
jectivity the less justice it may be feared will be strained out.”^**’^ 
“Social things do not lend themselves to precision and whatever 
principles we get that are precise do not lend themselves to social 
things.”^®*’ “If the social sciences as sciences formulate themselves so 
analytically and autonomously as to rise above custom and gossip 
they cease to be social. If they remain social they will be so involved in 
the medley of life as no longer to be scientific in terms of the indicated 
precision.”^Bagehot wrote that “the practical value of the science of 
political economy ... lies in its middle principles.”^*® “No social science 
of any department is decisive in the sense of being in a position to dic¬ 
tate to us the necessary or the best lines of conduct.”^*® 

Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (London, 1906), p. 320. 
i8'5T. V. Smith, The Democratic Tradition in America (New York, 1941), p. 60. 

p. 64. ^^Uhid., p. 63. 

i 88 ^ 2 ilter Bagehot and R. H. Hutton, Literary Studies (London, 1879), pp. 
374-5. 

J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress (London, 1912), p. 5. 
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The effects of nationalism shown in a concern for aggregates, 
estimates, and averages has accentuated a narrowing interest in 
mathematical abstractions and a neglect of the limitations of precision. 
Maurice Dobb has complained of the obsession with algebraic symbols 
and the neglect of the value of labour. European writers such as Pareto 
who did important work in mathematics round out their studies by 
treatises in sociology. Marshall has commended Bentham for stressing 
the importance of measurement. “When you have found a means of 
measurement you have a ground for controversy and so it is a means of 
progress,” but there have been signs that it has become a basis of 
immodest finality. We are reminded of Pliny’s comment that magic 
embraced religion, mathematics, and medicine, the three arts that most 
rule the human mind. We would do well to remember the statement of 
Gibbon: “As soon as I understood the principles I relinquished forever 
the pursuit of mathematics, nor can I lament that I desisted before my 
mind was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive 
to the finer feelings of moral evidence.” Hallam wrote that “one danger 
of this rather favourite application of mathematical principles to moral 
probabilities, as indeed it is of statistical tables (a remark of far wider 
extent) is, that, by considering mankind merely as units, it practically 
habituates the mind to a moral and social levelling, as inconsistent 
with a just estimate of man as it is characteristic of the present age.”^^^ 

The neglect of law and of qualitative considerations has accentuated 
an interest in the price system with the result that the impact of ad¬ 
vertising through the press on the social sciences has been over¬ 
whelming. The powerful influence of the logic of mathematics and 
the natural sciences has contributed to the rigidity of law and increased 
the complexity of legislation and the power of bureaucracy and 
authoritarianism. The cumulative effects have been evident in the 
crowding of weaker students from mathematics and the natural 
sciences into the social sciences where their slight knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics gives them an advantage. It is perhaps the cumulative bias of 
mathematics which has led Professor T. V. Smith to remark that 
whereas growth is continuous, social science seems almost to shift base 
from time to time rather than to grow from more to more upon the 
same trunk.^*^ 

^*®Mary Paley Marshall, What I Remember, p. 19. 

^^Hcnry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries (New York, 1887), III, 63—4. 

^^^he Democratic Tradition in America, p. 63. 
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Perhaps the most serious results of these tendencies arc shown in the 
lack of interest among social scientists in other civilizations than those of 
the west, in the neglect of philosophical problems, and in the obsession 
with scholastic problems of reconciling dynamic and static theories. 
The Chinese concept of time, for example, as plural and characterized 
by a succession of times, which reflects their social organization with 
its interest in hierarchy and relative stability, as well as their concept 
of space, has been adapted through collective collaboration and ex¬ 
perience to social life. 'J’he Western concept of time with its linear 
character, reinforced by the use of the decimal system, has in contrast 
a capacity for infinite extension to the past and the future and a limited 
capacity for adaptation.Our study of the press has suggested that 
insistence on time as a uniform and quantitative continuum has 
obscured qualitative differences and its disparate and discontinuous 
character. Advertisers build up monopolies of time to an important 
extent through the use of news. They arc able to take full advantage 
of technological advances in communication and to place information 
before large numbers at the earliest possible moment. Marked changes 
in the speed of communication have far-reaching effects on monopolies 
over time because of their impact on the most sensitive elements of the 
economic system. It is suggested that it is difficult to over-estimate the 
significance of technological change in communication or the position 
of monopolies built up by those who systematically take advantage of 
it. The disequilibrium created by the character of technological change 
in communication strikes at the heart of the economic system and has 
profound implications for the study of business disturbance. One might 
dilate on the implications of varying rates of development for the 
problem of international understanding and on the effects of rapid 
extensions of communication facilities on instability and the savagery 
of war, as Liddell Hart has done in comparing the savagery in the 
period following the invention of printing and that of the present 
century. Freedom of the press as guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in 
the United States has become the great bulwark of monopolies of time. 
The results of the American Revolution hang heavily over the world’s 
destiny. It should be clear that improvements in communication tend 
to divide mankind, and perhaps I may be excused for ending this 
lecture without encroaching on copyright by using the words of a title 
of one of Aldous Huxley’s novels, Time must have a Stop. 

'■••'Gerard dc Gre, Society and Ideology (New York, 1943), p. 27. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, THE UNITED S EATES AND CANADA' 


Canadians have reason to remember industrial cities in the Midlands 
for their protests against the imposition of a protective tariff in C^anada 
in 1858 and later dates, following the introduction of free trade in 
England in the forties. Free trade was accompanied by factory legisla¬ 
tion at home and by protective tariffs in the colonies. Thorold Rogers 
wrote that “a protective tariff is to all intents and purposes an act 
of war,”^ and its introduction in Canada undoubtedly appeared to 
Nottingham and other cities, as an act of war on the part of the 
colonies against the mother country. The complaints led Canadians 
such as A. T. Galt to present arguments showing that the protccti\'e 
tariff was not an act of war but was adapted to the demands of a new 
country and that it was a fiscal device by which improvements in 
navigation and transportation could be financed, and the cost of 
moving industrial goods from Great Britain to new markets, and raw 
materials to Great Britain, could be lowered. British investors were 
thus insured of a return on capital loans. According to Galt, “The 
fiscal policy of Canada has invariably been governed by considerations 
of the amount of revenue required.” Moreover, he insisted, “Self 
government would be utterly annihilated if the views of the imperial 
government were to be preferred to those of the people of Canada.” But 
the arguments probably made little impression on England. Robert 
Lowe is stated to have said to Lord Dufferin following his appointment 
as Governor-General of Canada in 1872, “Now you ought to make it 
your business to get rid of the Dominion.”'^ 

’A revision of the twenty-first Cust Foundation Lecture delivered at the 
University of Nottingham on May 21, 1948. 

2J. E. Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History (New York, 
1888), p. 339. 

•’^Herbert Paul, The Life of Froude (London, 190fi), p. 253. “The Canadians, or 
rather the Maritime Provinces, seem likely to give some trouble, and the British 
Government may perhaps have an illustration of the difficulties and dangers 
incident to the retention in diplomatic dependence of communities which are 
otherwise independent, and which, naturally enough, look to no interest but their 
own.” Goldwin Smith to Gladstone, May 14, 1871, A Selection from Goldwin 
Smith's Correspondence (Toronto, n.d.), p. 39, In the United States Sumner 
intended to press “every possible American claim against England, with a view' of 
compelling the cession of Canada to the United States.” The Education of Henry 
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I 


Throughout the history of Canada, the St. Lawrence River has 
served as an outlet from the heart of the continent for staple products 
and as an entrance for manufactured products from Europe. Con¬ 
sistently, political and economic considerations have directed its im¬ 
provement by the construction of canals and the building of railways. 
The constitution of Canada, as it appears on the statute book of the 
British Parliament, has been designed to secure capital for the improve¬ 
ment of navigation and transportation. Railways have been extended 
from the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic and to the Pacific, and canals 
have been deepened as a means of increasing the commercial import¬ 
ance of the river. Reliance on the tariff in the Galt tradition has become 
a crude instrument in the use of which there has been some waste, 
particularly in duplication of railways, and constant friction over the 
adjustment of the burden, evident in controversies about freight rates 
and subsidies to provinces. 

To an important extent the emphasis has been on the development 
of an east-west system with particular reference to exports of wheat 
and other agricultural products to Great Britain and Europe. However, 
since the turn of the century, the United States has had an increasing 
influence on this structure. The construction of the Panama Canal, 
through the energetic efforts of Theodore Roosevelt, has been followed 
by the development of Vancouver as a port competitive with Montreal 
and by a weakening of the importance of the St. Lawrence.** The 
exhaustion of important industrial raw materials in the United States 
has been followed by the growth of the mineral industry and of the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada. The Precambrian Shield, which 
has been a handicap to a system built up in relation to Europe, has 
become a great advantage as a centre for the development of hydro¬ 
electric power and for the growth of a pulp and paper and of a mineral 

Adams (New York, 1931), p. 275. Motley as American ambassador in London in 
1870 opposed construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Allan Nevins, 
Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration (New York, 1936), 
p. 421. “Our relations with England are of far greater importance to us than those 
with Germany—there being more points at issue, more chances of friction and 
greater difficulty in almost every question that arises on account of the irrespon¬ 
sibility and €:xacting temper of Canadian politicians.*’ Whitelaw Reid to President 
Roosevelt, June 19, 1906; cited by Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid 
(London, 1921), II, 331. 

^See Canada in Peace and War, cd. Chester Martin (Toronto, 1941), pp. 58-85. 
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industry in relation to the United States. American imperialism has 
replaced and exploited British imperialism. It has been accompanied 
by a complexity of tariffs and exchange controls and a restriction of 
markets, with the result that Canada has been compelled to concen¬ 
trate on exports with the most favourable outlets. Newsprint produc¬ 
tion in Canada is encouraged, with the result that advertising and in 
turn industry are stimulated in the United States, and it becomes more 
difficult for Canada to compete in industries other than those in which 
she has a distinct advantage. Increased supplies of newsprint accen¬ 
tuate an emphasis on sensational news. As it has been succinctly put, 
world peace would be bad for the pulp and paper industry. 

II 

The dangers to Canada have been increased by the disturbances to 
the Canadian constitutional structure which have followed tlie rise of 
new industries developed in special relation to the American market, 
and to imperial markets notably for the products of American branch 
plants. The difficulties have been evident in the central provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, and in provinces which continue to be largely 
concerned with the British market. A division has emerged between 
the attitude of provinces which have been particularly fortunate in the 
possession of natural resources in which the American market is 
interested and that of provinces more largely dependent on European 
markets. This division has been capitalized on by the politicians of 
the respective provinces and by those of the federal government. 
American branch factories, exploiting nationalism and imperialism in 
Canada, were in part responsible for agitation in regions exploited by 
the central area and for regional controversies. 

The strains imposed on a constitution specially designed for an 
economy built up in relation to Great Britain and Europe have been 
evident in the emergence of re^onalism, particularly in western 
Canada where natural resources were returned to the provinces in 
1931, and in regional parties such as Social Credit in Alberta and the 
C.C.F. in Saskatchewan. In regions bearing the burden of heavy fixed 
charges and dependent on staples which fluctuate widely in yield and 
price, political activity became more intense. Relief was obtained by 
political pressure. A less kindly critic might say that currents of hot air 
flowed upwards from regions with sharp fluctuations in income. 
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Regional parties have gained from the prestige which attaches to new 
developments. They have arisen in part to meet the demands of 
regional advertising, which in turn accentuates regionalism. They have 
also enjoyed the prestige which attaches to ideas imported from Great 
Britain, notably in the case of Social Credit and of socialism. The 
achievement of Canadian autonomy has, then, been accompanied by 
outbursts of regional activity. Small groups have emerged to combine, 
disband, and re-combine in relation to protests against the central 
provinces, notably in the matter of railway rates. Large parties have 
found it extremely difficult to maintain an effective footing and have 
tended to break up into provincial parties or into small back-scratching, 
log-rolling groups within the party. 

Provincial regional parties have been in part also a reflection of the 
influence of new techniques in communication. The radio station, the 
loud speaker, and the phonograph record enormously increase the 
power of the regional politician. The radio, for instance, proved a great 
advantage to skilful preachers in the political field in both Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, with its vast potential resources, the 
late William Aberhart, during the period of severe depression and 
drought, built up a large audience throughout the province using this 
medium. The influence of Social Credit in Saskatchewan is said to 
have varied directly with distance from Alberta, the strength of receiv¬ 
ing sets, and the power of broadcasting stations. Its success warrants 
detailed consideration since it points to the elements responsible for 
the break-up of large political parties. As a teacher Aberhart had ac¬ 
quired an extensive vocabulary. Graduates from his school were 
scattered throughout the province and his influence persisted as a 
factor facilitating effective appeal. His Bible Institute and appeals to 
the Bible and to religion were used with great effect. Bible texts and 
hymns and semi-biblical language were designed to attack usury, 
interest, and debts. The conversations and parables of the founder of 
Christianity were repeated with great skill, notably in attack on the 
money changers. Audiences throughout the province were held to¬ 
gether by correspondence. Large numbers wrote in and subscribed 
small amounts. Their names were read over the radio and comments 
were made on their letters. There were attacks on older types of com¬ 
munication such as the chain newspapers dominated by Eastern con¬ 
trol. The Calgary Albertan was purchased as a means of carrying these 
attacks into the newspaper field itself. 
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In the East, Nova Scotia had regarded Confederation as a device 
for opening American markets, whereas the St. Lawrence region thought 
of it as a basis of protection against American goods. The Maritimcs felt 
the full impact of capitalism in the destruction of wooden shipbuilding 
and in expensive transportation to central Canada. Their iron and 
steel and coal industries, developed to answer the demand for rails and 
the needs of industrial expansion in Canada, were among the first to 
feel the effects of a decline in the rate of that expansion. With strong 
political traditions, born of a maritime background, it might be ex¬ 
pected that the Maritimcs would be among the first to voice complaint 
against injustice. Newfoundland has entered Confederation with a 
great instrument for political intrigue in the federal system, namely 
admission without responsible government.** 

The appearance of a large number of small parties in Canada sug¬ 
gests an obvious incapacity of a party or of two parties to represent 
cffectiv^ely the increasing number of diverging interests. Provincial 
boundaries have become important considerations in determining 
party growth: to mention Social Credit in Alberta, C.C.F. in Sas¬ 
katchewan, coalitions in British Columbia and Manitoba, Liberals in 
the Maritime Provinces, Mr. Frost in Ontario, and Mr. Duplessis in 
Quebec. I'he consequent complexity suggests a new type of politics or 
the disappearance of an old type of politics. 

The effects of this complexity have been evident in the federal field. 
At one time government was said to be determined by the longevity of 
the Walpole administration. The length of life of one administration 
became an argument for the greater length of life of another. As 
evidence of the futility of political discussion in Canada, there were 
Liberals who deplored the activities of the federal administration in 
no uncertain terms but always concluded with what was to them an 
unanswerable argument—“What is the alternative?” In one’s weaker 
moments the answer docs appear conclusive, but what a comment on 
political life, that no one should vote against the administration for 
fear of worse evils to come! One forgets that it probably matters little 
how one votes so long as one votes against the government or for the 
party one expects to see defeated in order to secure a healthy minority. 
All this is in part a result of the exhaustion which accompanies a long 
term in office, particularly in a trying period, and in the demands of 
provincial politics. A distinguished federal civil servant once told me 


•"’See Appendix to this essay. 
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that no administration should be in office more than five years. At the 
end of that time members have ceased to have new ideas or at least 
are not expected to have any ideas. The exhaustion becomes evident 
not only among members of the administration but also in the body 
politic generally. 

A further evidence of political lethargy has appeared in an infinite 
capacity for sclf-congratulation. Invariably we remark on the superior¬ 
ity of Canadian institutions, Canadian character, and Canadians gener¬ 
ally, o\ cr Americans. This, of course, is our common North American 
heritage but in Canada it appears to lead to little more than a con¬ 
genital tendency toward long arms with which we can slap our own 
backs. It is a commonplace, of course, that we are encouraged in this 
by our polite friends from the United States and Great Britain. 

Ill 

Our constitution has proved inadequate in the face of the demands 
made upon it. The Senate, that unique institution, has lent itself to 
political manipulation. As a guarantee of maritime rights the Mari¬ 
time provinces were given a substantial number of senators. They 
have supported the growth of a strong party organization. Politicians 
have before them as their reward for activity an appointment to the 
Senate for life. The active part of a politician’s life is guaranteed to 
the party by postponment of appointment. It may be that the Liberal 
party will fear an eventual revival of political life and appoint senators 
who arc younger in age so that in case of a political reverse the Senate 
will continue to be filled for a reasonable length of time with senators 
loyal to the cause. A careful medical check could be made of sena¬ 
torial possibilities; the late W. L. Mackenzie King favoured only a 
general convention that an appointee must be under seventy and have 
fought an election. 

I'he relation of the senate to party organization has been inade¬ 
quately studied. The Senate not only provides a useful anchorage for 
the Liberal party in the Maritimes but also a support to party or¬ 
ganizations throughout Canada. A federal party organizer can be 
appointed to the Senate and the cost of secretarial expenses charged 
to services to the country. The procedure has disadvantages in that 
once senators are appointed they may lose interest in party work since 
they cannot easily be dislodged, but another senator can be appointed 
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and may bring in new blood. A senatorship is also a reward for 
journalists® who have been active in the party’s interest and who will 
presumably continue active after their appointment. A senator stands 
as a guard over the party’s interest and is expected to be continually 
alert to the improvement of the party’s position in the region from 
which he is appointed. The entrenched position of the party in the 
Senate contributes to inflexible government, makes political instru¬ 
ments less sensitive to economic demands, and possibly contributes to 
the rise of new provincial parties. 

I^arties are held together to an important extent by patronage and 
the judicious (not a pun) use of patronage. For the legal profession 
there remains control over appointment to the bench. Ample salaries, 
security, retiring arrangements, and prestige tend to make the judicial^' 
a preferred alternative to the Senate. The legal profession and to 
some extent the medical and other professions are handicapped by 
professional ethics which prohibit advertising, and the political field 
is admirably designed to offset this handicap. Lawyers presumably 
arc expected to be concerned with law and it seems eminently fitting 
that lawyers should be selected by the party to run as members. The 
substantial advertising developed during the course of a campaign 
may be followed by the most coveted of all political positions, that of 
a defeated candidate. The lawyer will not be forgotten by the party 
when it becomes necessary for the government to select individuals 
to handle the enormous amount of its legal business. The position of 
the legal profession in and out of Parliament provides great oppor¬ 
tunities for the distribution of patronage. Lawyers will do well, how¬ 
ever, to support the party discreetly and strongly since a fanatical 
loyalty may weaken their prospects of appointment to the bench. 

The lack of industrialism in French Canada has meant an emphasis 
on the church and the law. “Of all the roman provincials the French 
have been the ones who inherited most of that organizing capacity of 
the Romans.” “It was the French culture of the English ruling caste 
that made England’s power possible.”^ British governors took over 
the French bureaucratic administration after the conquest of New 
France and installed members of the English aristocracy in the civil 
service. The struggle for responsible government was essentially a 

•Mackenzie King prided himself on journali.stic appointments to the Senate. 
Arthur Ford, As the World Wags On (Toronto, 1950), 175-6. 

^Wyndham Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled (New York, 1926), p. 371. 
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struggle for jobs for the native bom, a struggle which still continues 
in Ottawa in the interest of positions for French Canadians in the 
civil service. To an important extent the history of Canada has been 
that of a struggle between French and English, and the struggle over 
patronage has been particularly intense in the legal profession in 
Quebec. 

The importance of the legal profession to party strength necessitates 
discussion of the calibre of men attracted to it and of legal education, 
which is hampered in Canada by the broad division of common law 
and code law, and more seriously by divisions between the universities 
and educational institutions controlled by the profession, particularly 
the bench. It is difficult to build up great law schools such as are to be 
found in the United States, Great Britain, or even Australia. Great 
legal philosophers have been conspicuously absent. Appointments to 
important positions such as the deanship of a law faculty have been 
determined by political prejudices. Consequently the legal profession 
has lacked confidence and there has been reluctance to take final 
measures for abolishing appeals to the Privy Council. A strong supreme 
court is essential to the effective operation of written constitutions, 
but this has proved to be difficult to obtain, partly because of the 
necessity of appealing to the Privy Council and partly also because of 
the handicaps imposed by the British North America Act on systems 
of legal education through placing education under the provinces. 

As a result of its lack of prestige political parties have been able to 
exploit the legal profession in a fashion which has been the subject 
of much discussion in legal literature. Legal patronage has been de¬ 
scribed as “injurious to the independence of both bench and bar.” 
Members of the Supreme Court have been selected to act on royal 
commissions on subjects in which the government finds itself in an 
embarrassing position, such as the Hong Kong investigation, the Hali¬ 
fax investigation, and the Communist trials. This use of members of 
the Supreme Court has fortunately not always met with success, to 
cite only Mr. Drew’s attacks on the Hong Kong investigation, and 
the failures to secure conviction in the spy trials. Embarrassment to 
the rights of Canadian citizens has been obvious. A Canadian citizen 
whose rights may be imperilled by the report of a royal commission 
which includes members of the Supreme Court will not feel happy 
about the prospect of appearing before the Supreme Court in a 
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possible appeal from lower courts. The citizen’s rights against police 
interference have been seriously weakened. The use of the legal pro¬ 
fession to whitewash political activities of the government is only 
possible in a country in which the profession has suffered in prestige. 
The Supreme Court ought not to be in a position in which the govern¬ 
ment can use it as a doormat on which to wipe its muddy feet. 

The lowering of the prestige of the legal profession has implied a 
heightening of the prestige of the academic profession, with unhappy 
results for both. The tradition begins perhaps with the late Prime 
Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King, who came into his position armed 
with that great academic weapon, a doctorate from Harvard. It 
would be tedious to trace the steps by which various parties have en¬ 
listed the prestige of the academic profession but we can note that 
members of it were employed on a large scale during the depression, 
conspicuously with the appointment of the late Norman Rogers as 
Minister of Labour, and that the trend reached a great climax in the 
report of the Sirois Royal Commission and in the great trek of the aca¬ 
demic profession to the Ottawa salient during the war. Royal commis¬ 
sions have become a device for exploiting the finality characteristic of 
academic pronouncements as well as of legal statements. The Sirois 
Report with its length and the number of its appendices was calcu¬ 
lated to bring to a focus all the light and leading of the legal and the 
academic professions in order to produce the great solution to the 
Canadian problem, and to guarantee the life of the Liberal adminis¬ 
tration in Ottawa for an indefinite period. It has been used with 
devastating effect to divide what are called the have-nots and the 
haves among the provinces and to strengthen the Liberal party in 
English-speaking regions. The use of the class struggle as an instru¬ 
ment of politics has been developed to a high point and we could 
possibly show the Russians a few details in the higher dialectics. The 
other parties have been paralysed by a situation in which large num¬ 
bers of voters support Liberals in the federal government, notably in 
Ontario and Quebec, and at the same time another party in the 
provincial government, in order that the dominance of any one group 
may be checked and that a strong opposition may be maintained 
against the bureaucracy. 

During the war period large numbers of the academic profession 
joined the civil service. Government became extremely complex and 
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the academic profession thrives on complexity. Complexity was suited 
to patronage, particularly after the war. We may well be concerned 
with the change in the attitude toward government in Ottawa, since 
general appeals are made to it for the solution of every conceivable 
problem, reflecting a belief that governments are omnipotent. We are 
again thrown back on the limitations of the legal profession in that 
legidation itself has been used to an enormous extent to strengthen 
the position of the party and to extend the one-party system in the 
federal administration. 


IV 

Heinrich Bruening, former Chancellor of Germany has described 
basic changes in government and their causes. 

I think that the greatest hindrance to constructive political action in the 
last thirty years has been the influence on final decisions of experts, 
especially of experts obsessed with the belief that their own generation 
has gained a vantage point unprecedented in history. No quality is more 
important in a political leader than awareness of the accumulated 
wisdom and experience handed down not only in written documents but 
also by word of mouth from generation to generation in practical dip¬ 
lomatic, administrative and legislative work. . . . The more we work with 
mass statistics and large schemes the more we are in danger of neglecting 
the dignity and value of the human individual and losing sight of life as 
a whole.® 

Increasing centralization and control by federal civil servants, 
which have accompanied political difficulties, explain the violation 
of British traditions of the civil service by which civil servants make 
pronouncements which are perhaps taken more seriously than those 
by members of the cabinet. During the war new civil servants, un¬ 
accustomed to these traditions, were apparently encouraged to 
abandon anonymity and to draw fire away from the government. 
Such pronouncements have been made in the field of foreign policy 
and reflect the increasing influence of conventions of the United 
States particularly as centralization facilitates co-operation or col¬ 
laboration with that country. 

The emergence of the civil service to authoritarian control or, to 
use the German expression, development of Gruppenfuhren and 


^The Works of the Mind, ed. R. B. Heywood (Chicago, 1947), pp. 116--17. 
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Ubergruppenfuhren has had an important influence on politics. The 
press is compelled to change its attitude in the news since the facts 
of governmental intervention are inconceivably dull. Nor is the 
dulness alleviated by the unrelieved monotony of photographs. Com¬ 
plexity compels the press to emphasize nonsensical subjects or to retreat 
to issues of the utmost simplicity. The hypothesis may be suggested 
that the tendency has also made for mediocrity in political leadership. 
It would be interesting to learn whether calculated stupidity has 
become a great political asset, but a careful study of the political 
leaders of Canadian parties leaves little doubt of the existence of the 
appearance and of the reality. Perhaps political talent is inadequate 
to the demands of a large number of parties. In any case it would 
be difficult to find greater political ihepitude than exists in Canadian 
parties. I must ask to be excused from giving specific examples. 
Cabinet making becomes “a thoroughly unpleasant and discreditable 
business in which merit is disregarded, loyal s<;rvice is without value, 
influence is the most important factor, and geography and religion 
are important secondary considerations.” Sir John A. Macdonald 
regarded the ideal cabinet as one over which he held incriminating 
documents such as might place each member in the penitentiary. 
Broderick referred to the “malicious credulity of Canadian party 
spirit and the extreme lengths to which party warfare is carried at 
the instigation of a most virulent and unscrupulous press.”** “Compre¬ 
hensive representation . . . has deprived and will continue to deprive 
the Dominion of the possible maximum of efficiency in its growing 
bodies.”^" The demands of the present century have contributed to 
the exhaustion of political capacity. During World War II the con¬ 
scription issue destroyed the Liberal party in Ontario since Mr. 
Hepburn, the leader of the provincial Liberals, was compelled to 
oppose Mr. King in the hope of .securing Conservative votes. In 
Quebec the provincial Liberal party was destroyed by supporting 
conscription. Political parties have become bankrupt in regionalism.” 

Provincial parties, or in the words of Professor C. B. Maepherson 

‘*Hon. G. C. Broderick, Memoirs and Impressions, 1831-1900 (London, 1900), 
p. 287. 

^^Paul Bilkcy, Persons, Papers and Things (Toronto, 1940), p. 100. 

^’Sir Wilfrid Lauricr argued that the calibre of members of the House had 
declined as business attracted men from politics and law but that the Maritimes 
continued to send able individuals because of the small character of business there. 
Arthur Ford, As the World Wags On, p. 126. 
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quasi-parties, hampered in the federal field, have been compelled to 
undertake measures in their respective provinces which are unaccept¬ 
able to the federal government. Disallowance of provincial legislation 
has been a measure of the political necessity felt by the provinces to 
intensify friction between themselves and the federal government. The 
difficulties of the British North America Act have been met over a 
long period by appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The British North America Act has produced its own group of 
idolators and much has been done to interpret the views and sayings of 
the fathers of Confederation in a substantial body of patristic literature. 
But though interpretations of decisions of the Privy Council have been 
subjected to intensive study and complaints have been made about 
their inconsistency, inconsistencies have implied flexibility and have 
offset the dangers of rigidity characteristic of written constitutions. 

V 

The change from British imperialism to American imperialism has 
been accompanied by friction and a vast realignment of the Canadian 
system. American imperialism lacked the skill and experience of 
British imperialism and became the occasion for much bitterness. 
American foreign policy has been based on conditions described by 
Mahan, who quoted the advice of a member of Congress to a newly 
elected colleague, “to avoid service on a fancy committee like that of 
foreign affairs if he wished to retain his hold upon his constituents 
because they cared nothing about international questions.” In the 
Alaskan boundary dispute Canadians felt that they had been ex¬ 
ploited by the United States and Great Britain, with results that were 
shown in the emphatic rejection of the reciprocity proposals of the 
United States in 1911. But the tide had turned to the point where 
even those gestures against the United States operated to the ad¬ 
vantage of American capital. Branch plants of American industries 
were built in Canada in order to take advantage of the Canadian- 
European system and British imperialism.’* As part of her east-west 
programme, Canada had built up a series of imperial preferential 
arrangements in which Great Britain had felt compelled to acquiesce 

'®Thc older type of craft unionism avoided politics and facilitated an inter¬ 
national labour movement, but in the newer types of industrial unionism direct 
intervention in politics in the United States is paralleled by direct intervention in 
Canada. 
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and which proved enormously advantageous to American branch 
plants. Paradoxically, the stoutest defenders of the Canadian tariff 
against the United States were the representatives of American capital 
investors. Canadian nationalism was systematically encouraged and 
exploited by American capital. Canada moved from colony to nation 
to colony. 

The impact of American imperialism was eventually felt by Great 
Britain. It began with the spread of American journalism in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and continued notably in the campaign 
of R. D. Blumcnfeld and Lord Beaverbrook in the Daily Express for 
British imperial preference. The campaign was supported with great 
vigour by the late Viscount Bennett when he became Prime Minister 
of Canada, and ended in a compromise, as British resistance was 
gradually mobilized and stiffened. 

Participation of the United States in the First and Second World 
Wars has greatly increased the power of American imperialism and 
given it a dominant position in the Western World. The shift of 
Canadian interest towards the United States and the influence of this 
on Great Britain were brought out sharply in the work of the Right 
Honourable Arthur Meighen, then Prime Minister of Canada, in 
persuading Great Britain to abandon the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
Canada has had no alternative but to serve as an instrument of British 
imperialism and then of American imperialism. With British imperial¬ 
ism, she had the advantage of understanding a foreign policy which 
was consistent over long periods and of guidance in relation to that 
policy. As she has come increasingly under the influence of the United 
States, she has become increasingly autonomous in relation to the 
British empire. Her recently acquired autonomy, marked conspicuously 
in the first instances by the signing of the Halibut Treaty, has left 
her with little time in which to develop a mature foreign policy, with 
the result that she has necessarily felt the effects of the vacillating and 
ill-informed policy of the United States. 

Autonomy following the Statute of Westminster has been a device 
by which we can co-operate with the United States as we formerly 
did with Great Britain. Indeed the chemge has been most striking. 
We complained bitterly of Great Britain in the Minto affair, the 
Naval Bill, and the like, but no questions are asked as to the implica¬ 
tions of joint defence schemes with the United States or as to the 
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truth of rumours that Americans are establishing bases in northern 
Canada, carrying out naval operations in Canadian waters, arranging 
for joint establishment of weather stations, and contributing to research 
from funds allocated to the armed forces of the United States under 
the direction of joint co-operative organizations. 

The ease with which such co-operation is carried out is explained 
in part by the opposition to socialistic trends in Great Britain. Central 
and eastern, in contrast with western, Canada have had essentially 
counter-revolutionary traditions, represented by the United Empire 
Loyalists and by the church in French Canada, which escaped the 
influences of the French Revolution. A counter-revolutionary tradition 
is not sympathetic to socialistic tendencies and is favourable to the 
emphasis on private enterprise which characterizes the United States. 
Opposition to socialistic devices has been particularly important be¬ 
cause large sectors of Canadian economic life have come under 
government ownership, notably the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario and the Canadian National Railways. Indeed the large- 
scale continental type of business organization in private enterprise 
reflects the influence of governmental administration, in its emphasis 
on seniority rules and the general sterility of bureaucratic development. 
Large administrative bodies are compelled to recognize the importance 
of morale as essential to efficiency. Mobility within the hierarchy can 
be achieved only with an enormous outlay of energy devoted to the 
appraisal of capacity. A large number of private enterprises and 
organizations assume constant attention to the capacities of indi¬ 
viduals and are stoutly opposed to the restriction of choice involved 
in the expansion of large-scale organization. Their concern with 
private enterprise is reinforced by the views of American branch plants 
and facilitates American domination. 

The abolition of titles has perhaps reflected American influence. 
The remarks of E. L. Godkin, a native of the north of Ireland, “the 
most intellectual among American journalists,” have been to the point. 

To a certain class of Canadians, who enjoy more frequent opportunities 
than the inhabitants of the other great colonies of renewing or fortifying 
their love of the competition of English social life, and of the marks of 
success in it, the court, as the fountain of honour, apart from all political 
significance, is an object of almost fierce interest. In England itself the 
signs of social distinction arc not so much prized. This kind of Canadian 
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is, in fact, apt to be rather more of an Englishman than the Englishman 
himself in all these things. He imitates and cultivates English usages with 
a passion which takes no account of the restrictions of time or place. 
It is ‘the thing’ too in Canadian society, as in the American colony in 
Paris, to be much disgusted by the ‘low Americans’ who invade the 
Dominion in summer, and to feel that even the swells of New York and 
Boston could achieve much improvement in their manners by faithful 
observance of the doings in the Toronto and Ottawa drawing rooms.^® 

“There is nothing in the universe lower than the colonial snob who 
apes the English gentleman.” “These fellows are the veriest flunkies on 
earth; they are always spouting loyalty and scrambling for small 
titles and all the crumbs that fall to them from the tables of the 
aristocracy.” (Goldwin Smith.) The weakening of the position of 
these symbols, unfortunate as their effects may have been, has not 
been without implications for American influence. 

American imperialism has been described as “latent and funda¬ 
mentally political.” It has been made plausible and attractive in part 
by the insistence that it is not imperialistic. Imperialism which is not 
imperialistic has been particularly effective in Canada with its diffi¬ 
culty in dealing precisely and directly with foreign problems because 
of division between French and English. 

A commercial society in a newspaper civilization is profoundly 
influenced by the type of news which makes for wider circulation of 
newspapers—“For God, for country and for circulation.” Advertising, 
particularly department store advertising, primarily demands circula¬ 
tion. Circulation becomes largely dependent on the instability of news 
and instability becomes dangerous. Effective journalists are those 
most sensitive to emotional instability. Lack of continuity in news is 
the inevitable result of dependence on advertisements for the sale of 
goods. The influence of advertising in the United States spread to 
Europe, notably to Germany, before the First World War. Bertrand 
Russell has said with much truth that “the whole modem technique 
of government in all its worst aspects is derived from advertising.”^^ 
“The intellectual level of propaganda is that of the lowest common 
denominator among the public. Appeal to reason and you appeal to 
about four per cent of the human race.”^® ""You cannot aim too low, 

^^Reflections and Comments (New York, 1895), p. 270. 

“Cited by Denys Thompson, Voice of Civilization (London, 1943), p. 180. 

lo/Wd., p. 201. 
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The story you present cannot be too stupid. It is not only impossible 
to exaggerate—it in itself requires a trained publicist to form any 
idea of—^the idiocy of the public.”^® The radio has tended to dominate 
the news presented in the newspaper, selecting spot news and com¬ 
pelling the newspapers to write it up at greater length because of the 
feeling that people will wish to know more about the items even 
though they arc not news. 

American foreign policy has been to a large extent determined by 
domestic politics. Publishers of newspapers were rewarded in the 
patronage system with appointments to ambassadorial posts. The 
secretary of state has generally played an active role in party politics. 
An attempt under the second Roosevelt to establish a bi-partisan basis 
for foreign policy has given greater stability, but foreign issues arc all 
too apt to be dominated by the immediate exigencies of party politics. 
Under these circumstances a consistent foreign policy becomes imposs¬ 
ible and military domination of foreign policy inevitable. The limita¬ 
tions of American foreign policy are largely a result of its lack of tradi¬ 
tion and continuity and its consequent emphasis on displays of military 
strength. 

Partly because of the instability’^ of its political system, the United 
States has shown considerable partiality for generals as presidents 
throughout its history. The sword has been mightier than the pen, to 
cite only the defeat of Greeley by Grant. Even in the United States 
there have been complaints of the pervasive influence of the armed 
forces, but no signs of abatement are in evidence. Conscription implies 
a strengthening of their influence. George Ticknor, an American 
writing in the latter part of the nineteenth century, stated: “Nothing 
tends to make war more savage than this cruel, forced service, 
which the soldier who survives it yet claims at last as his great 
glory because he cannot afford to suffer so much and get no honour 
for it. It is a splendid sort of barbarism that is thus promoted, but it is 
barbarism after all; for it tends more and more to make the military 

^®Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled, p. 91. 

the Constitution, the Executive may recommend measures which he may 
think proper, and he may veto those he thinks improper, and it is supposed he may 
add to these certain indirect influences to affect the actions of Congress. My 
political education strongly inclines me against a very free use of any of these 
means by the Executive to control the legislation of the country. As a rule I think 
that Congress should originate as well as perfect its measures without external 
bias.” Lincoln in a speech at Pittsburgh, February 15, 1861. D. A. S. Alexander, 
History and Procedure of the House of Representatives (Boston, 1916), p. 358. 
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character predominate over the dvil.”^® Dc Tocqueville described 
military glory as a scourge more formidable to republics than all other 
evils combined. An American has described Washington as becoming 
the centre for those impelled by the power rather than the profit 
motive. Bureaucracy assumes a hierarchy, and thus the problem of 
power. 

Formerly it required time to influence public opinion in favour of 
war. We have now reached the position in which opinion is systematic¬ 
ally aroused and kept near boiling point. Strong vested interests in 
disagreement overwhelm concern for agreement. With control by 
military men and the difficulties of a Constitution which places power 
in the hands of the public it may become difficult to check the swings 
of public opinion. American “candour, good temper, immediate and 
fearless experimentation, sense for fact, etc., is the positive role of their 
incapacity for discussions and ideas.” “Any fact interests them and no 
idea except as it can be shown to be in direct relation to fact.” (Lowes 
Dickinson). I’hc United States has been described by John Gunther as 
“the greatest, craziest, most dangerous, least stable, most spectacular, 
least grown up and most powerful and magnificent nation ever 
known.”^*" Her attitude reminds one of the stories of the fanatic fear of 
mice shown by elephants. 

The Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations in A 
Survey oj the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe described 
the trade problem in these words: “The European import-surplus 
problem is essentially the same as the export-surplus problem of the 
United States, and the alternatives facing the United States are those 
facing Europe with the signs reversed; sooner or later the United States 
must either increase its imports or decrease its exports or do both. But 
the danger exists that if adequate remedial measures are not taken to 
work out a tenable balance, the economic structure of both Europe 
and the United States may become so adjusted to the disequilibrium 
as to create strong pressures tending to perpetuate it.” As suggested 
by the Economist there is a prospect of a “United States dollar short- 

Letters and Journals of George Ticknor (Boston, 1880), II, 475. 

^‘•William James referred to “the exclusive worship of the bitch-goddess 
success.” Lloyd Morris, Postscript to Yesterday (New York, 1947), p. 330. The 
vices were “swindling and adroitness, and the indulgence of swindling and adroit¬ 
ness, and cant, and sympathy with cant—natural fruits of that extraordinary 
idealization of ‘success’ in the mere outward sense of ‘getting there’ and getting 
there on as big a scale as we can, which characterizes our present generation.” 
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age forever.”^ Nor docs Europe gain much comfort from the United 
States. Professor J. H. Williams, a judicious observer, writes: “Deep- 
seated in the whole process has been the growing predominance of the 
United States: resting on the cumulative advantages of size and 
technological progress and expressing itself in the so-much discussed 
chronic dollar shortage. . . . We must think of the objectives of the 
Marshall Plan in terms of reshaping the European economy and 
adjusting it to its changed world position, and of making the necessary 
adjustments in our own. We must also regard it as the beginning rather 
than the end of the adjustment process.”^^ 

The tariff is an important instrument in American imperialism 
described in the words of Mr. Dooley as taking up the white man’s 
burden and handing it to the coon. “The mind that thinks in terms of 
the protectionist symbol is equally at home in the imperialistic 
symbol.”*'' It is as much a contradiction in terms “to speak of pro¬ 
tective tariffs as instruments of free enterprise as to speak of militarism 
or imperialism as instruments of free enterprise.”^® Trade barriers and 
monopolies become deadly enemies of free enterprise capitalism.®' 
Reductions in the American tariff which might widen an outlet for 
European goods and alleviate the problem have been proposed on a 
limited scale, but discussion of the tariff in general will not be raised 
even to the high level of the argument advanced by Mr. Dooley. 
“The tariff! What difference does it make? Th’ foreigner pays th’ tax 
anyhow. He does,” said Mr. Dooley, “if he ain’t turned back at Castle 
Garden.” There is little prospect of discussion of the tariff in the 
United States and Canada since European countries cannot expect to 
have much influence on this subject and, again in the words of Mr. 
Dooley, “Them that the tariff looks after will look after the tariff.” 

European countries feel more directly exposed to American influence 
and to the threat that “the cumulative advantage of size and techno¬ 
logical progress” of the United States may enforce uniformity and 
standardization with disastrous implications for the artistic culture of 
Europe and for Western civilization. The effects have been evident in 

F. A. Knox, “The March of Events,” Canadian Banker, autumn, 1948, 
for a most useful discussion. 

2i“The Task of Economic Recovery,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1948, pp. 14-15. 

*2.E. M. Winslow, The Pattern of Imperialism: A Study in the Theories of 
Power (New York, 1948), p. 203. 

^Ibid., p. 234. 

^Jbid„ p. 237. 
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the emergence of developments which reflect a profound determination 
to maintain the supremacy of European culture against the threats of 
Americanization and communism. Civilization can hardly survive a 
dumbbell arrangement with its energies drawn to two centres of power, 
nor an arrangement dominated by one or other power group. Yet it is 
exceedingly difficult for an Anglo-Saxon trained in a common law 
tradition to understand the point of view of a European trained in the 
Roman law tradition. 

Canadians can scarcely understand the attitude of hostility of 
Europeans towards Americans because of the overwhelming influence 
upon them of American propaganda.^^ Americans arc the best propa¬ 
gandists because they are the best advertisers.^® Whatever hope of con¬ 
tinued autonomy Canada may have in the future must depend on her 
success in withstanding American influence and in assisting the de¬ 
velopment of a third bloc“^ designed to withstand the pressure of the 
United States and Russia. But there is little evidence that she is capable 
of these herculean efforts and much that she will continue to be re¬ 
garded as an instrument of the United States. The tariff has long since 
been forgotten in Canada. We too have our mild imperialist ventures, 
as shown in our acquisition of Newfoundland. “War is self-defence 
against reform.’’^” Neither a nation, nor a commonwealth, nor a 
eivilization can endure in which one half in slavery believes itself free 
because of a statement in the Bill of Rights,^® and attempts to enslave' 
the other half which is free. Freedom of the press under the Bill of 
Rights accentuated the printed tradition, destroyed freedom of speech, 
and broke the relations with the oral tradition of Europe. 

We may dislike American influence, we may develop a Canadian 
underground movement, but we are compelled to yield to American 
policy. We may say that democracy has become something which 
x\mericans wish to impose upon us because they say that they have it 
in the United States; we may dislike the assumption of Americans that 

2'*“Says the New York Times’ Hansen Baldwin: ‘Canada must arm/” Titne^ 
Jan. 3, 1949, section on Canada, page 20—an illustration of the crude effrontery 
of American imperialism. 

-”G. S. Vicreck, Spreading Germs of Hate (New York, 1930), p. 168. 

Sec B. S. Keirstead, “Canada at the Crossroads in Foreign Policy,” Intel^ 
national Affairs^ spring, 1948, pp. 97-110. The problem has not been simplified by 
the change in the position of the Canadian exchange rate. 

^*Emery Neff, Carlyle and Mill (New York, 1930), p. 168. 

2®Sec M. L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New York, 1946); also O. W. Riegcl, 
Mobilizing for Chaos: The Story of the New Propaganda (New Haven, 1934). 
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they have found the one and only way of life—^but they have American 
dollars. It may seem preposterous that North America should attempt 
to dictate to the cultural centres of Europe, France, Italy, Germany, 
and Great Britain how they should vote and what education means— 
but it has American dollars. Yet loans or even gifts are not a basis for 
friendship. The results are expressed in the remark: “I cannot under¬ 
stand why he is so bitterly opposed to me. I have never done anything 
for him.” Even in the United States a slight appreciation of the defini¬ 
tion of gratitude, as a keen sense of favours to come, exists. 

In our time we have seen the over-running of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany with the concurrence of the AJlies and on a larger scale the 
overrunning of Europe in spite of their opposition. But culture and 
language have proved more powerful than force. In the Anglo-Saxon 
world we have a new mobilization of force in the United States, with 
new perils, and all the resources of culture and language of the English- 
speaking peoples, including those of the United States, will be neces¬ 
sary to resist it. In the crudest terms, military strategy dominated by 
public opinion would be disastrous. 

The future of the West depends on the cultural tenacity of Europe 
and the extent to which it will refuse to accept dictation from a foreign 
policy developed in relation to the demands of individuals in North 
America concerned with re-election. American foreign policy has been 
a disgraceful illustration of the irresponsibility of a powerful nation 
which promises little for the future stability of the Western World. In 
the words of Professor Robert Peers, Canada must call in the Old 
World to redress the balance of the New, and hope that Great Britain 
will escape American imperialism as successfully as she herself has 
escaped British imperialism. 


Appendix 

The following extract from a document presented to the Nova 
Scotia Royal Commission on Economic Enquiry in 1934 by the late 
William Rand illustrates the Canadian problem. Federal systems as 
sources of invective have been largely neglected. 

We use the word Canada in its original and proper sense, comprising 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. It is a common error to regard 
these two provinces as Upper Canada, and the Maritimes as Lower 
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Canada. That is incorrect. Ontario was Upper Canada, Quebec, Lower 
Canada. Nova Scotia was never Canada. 

At this point we call attention to the lamentable fact that Canadian 
history as it is written, has suppressed altogether the ulterior facts and 
motives of Confederation, and garbled these salient incidents which—^had 
they been omitted altogether—would have exposed the historian to ridi¬ 
cule. The majority of these pseudo-historians have been merely the instru¬ 
ments of propaganda to hold back the ever-rising tide of bitterness and 
resentment of the Maritimes against Canadian violence. The memories 
of Canadian assault upon the civil liberties of Nova Scotia in 1867 will 
not down. If the legalized pillaging of our province has constrained its 
citizens, in self-defence, to drag from dishonoured graves tlic acts of their 
betrayers, let the odium rest with the offenders. 

In 1867 Canada was a crown colony. Nova Scotia was a crown colony. 
Surrounded by the sea, nurtured in the traditions of the sea. Nova Scotia 
became a great maritime power. Her ships were to be found in every port 
of the world, and they brought back to our people the necessities of life, 
industry, and commerce, which has made them the richest per head of 
population of any British colony on this side of the Atlantic. In the colony 
of Canada, civic strife and hatreds had been assiduously sown. The people 
were divided in race, language, tradition, and religion. In their Parliament 
of the two provinces representation was about equal. Every proposal ad¬ 
vanced by one province was looked upon by the other as concealing some 
sinister motive. Suspicion was the watchword of both. The child took it in 
at the breast, the adult imbibed it and digested it in his home. Legislation 
at last became a stalemate. 'Phe credit of the colony was gone, both at 
home and abroad. They were poverty-stricken. Disorder flamed out and 
Britain became alarmed lest they became involved over the border. 

Down by the sea, three maritime provinces. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, had devoted themselves to the 
industries of a maritime people, and had grown wealthy. Nova Scotia 
had outstripped them all. There were no divisions. They lived in harmony 
and good-will. It was upon these provinces, and Nova Scotia in particular, 
that Canada now cast envious eyes. Their plight was desperate. Far 
outnumbering us in population, if we could be enticed into a confederacy, 
their domination would be complete, and our revenues and sources of 
wealth would be at their command. 

It is difficult to conceive of your Commission being uninformed of what 
followed. It is a history of legislative violence inflicted upon a loyal pro¬ 
vince, a black and evil page in British administration on this continent, 
in which Nova Scotia was handed over—not to an imperial power to be 
ruled, not by statesmen and a wise and just sovereign, but to another 
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crown colony, bankrupt alike in morals as in money, and unable to rule 
themselves. No safeguards, no limitations, were permitted in the wretched 
betrayal. Spoliation and legalized pillage might stalk in the open, there 
was no redress. There is none to-day. The Act is without parallel in British 
history. The “breeds” of the Yukon, the plainsmen of the West, the 
bushmen of Ontario, the Habitant of Quebec, the bucket shops of 
Toronto, and the gilded gamblers of St. James St. may issue their edicts 
to a British people in an island province of the Atlantic, and proclaim to 
them that they are forbidden to trade in and out of their own harbours 
under penalty of a pirate’s ransom to satiate the inexorable maw of 
Canada. 

Conceive the maritime affairs of Britain dictated by a junta domiciled 
in mid-Europe or Siberia, and we have Nova Scotia in the Canadian con¬ 
federacy. Ministers of Marine and Fisheries from the back bush of 
Canada. Nova Scotia fishermen living within christening distance of the 
salt sea spray going hat in hand 1500 miles to the back of the continent 
to get permission to spread a fishing net at his own door. 

Delegates from the three Maritimes were named to meet in London in 
August, 1866. John A. Macdonald, who with Tupper and Tilley, were 
the prime movers in the conspiracy against the Maritimes, loitered behind 
till the delegates became incensed and threatened to return home. Upon 
that Macdonald wrote them: 

“It appears to us to be important that the Bill should not be finally 
settled until just before the meeting of the British Parliament. The 
measure must be carried por sal turn (a leap or a jump) and no echo 
of it must reverberate through the British province until it becomes 
law. 

“If the delegation had been complete in England, and they had 
prepared the measure in August last, it would have been impossible 
to keep its provisions secret until next January. There will be few 
clauses in the mea.sure that will not offend some interest or 
individual, and its publication would excite a new and fierce agita¬ 
tion on this side of the Atlantic. Even Canada which has been a unit 
on the subject of confederation, would be stirred to its depths, if 
any material alteration were made. The Act once pas.scd and beyond 
remedy, the people would soon learn to be reconciled to it.” 

In a century and a half of British history, no more incriminating docu¬ 
ment has ever been written. No British colony has ever had its constitution 
so malignantly trampled under foot, or its civil liberties assailed and sub¬ 
merged. If the history of confederation had been written by Macaulay or 
by Motley, these characters would have been placed where they belong, in 
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the category of political outlaws and ruffians. A century and a half ago, 
this crime committed in Britain would have sent the perpetrators to the 
elms of Tyburn or the block. The British Government is not without its 
share of the guilt. They have attempted apologetically to wash their 
hands, while at the same time saying to Canada—“Take ye the Maritimes 
and crucify them, but I find no fault in them.” 

When it became known that the British North America Act concocted 
behind closed doors in Downing Street, had been thrust upon Nova Scotia 
without her knowledge or consent, the anger of her people flamed out. 
TTie British flag was torn down and trampled upon. The papers were 
issued with black borders. The regimental commanders of the Nova 
Scotia militia—of whom my father was one—^waited and prayed for word 
to come that revolt was afoot, 'rhe bayonets of the Halifax garrison were 
doubled up to intimidate the -pt'ople. Under these sweet and benign 
influences Nova Scotia was ushered into a ramshackle confederacy, a 
confederacy with the same cohesion and unity as the foxes which Samson 
bound by the tails, each province snarling and pulling in its own direction. 
The whole British North America Act—^whose first sentence is a lie—is 
but the bastard offspring of the rape of Nova Scotia and the Maritimes by 
Canada, aided and ab(*-tted by Britain. It is within the bounds of propriety 
and justice to-day, that Nova Scotia should say to Downing Street; “You 
got us into this hell, now g(‘t us out of it.” 

Our province is degraded and humiliated by constant tramping of 
delegations to our taskmasters in Ottawa, begging abjectly for that which 
is our birthright, the birthright of an island province which God gave us, 
the right to an open and untrammelled .sea, to trade, to bart( r, where we 
will and can, to bring back to our shores the necessities of life, industry, 
and commerce, without molestation from an alien power in the back of 
the continent. 

With our loss of population in Nova Scotia, has gone our representation. 
We are being reduced to the status of a disfranchised negro state of the 
Southern Union. There are many in Nova Scotia to-day who suggest that 
we refuse to .send representatives to Ottawa and leave the thieves’ kitchen 
to its own. By so doing we would at least maintain something of our 
dignity. Taking this county of Kings which has been called the garden of 
the province, its population to-day is exactly where it stood 62 years ago. 
Its agriculture is decaying. Here are some of the rea.sons: Mowers which 
formerly cost $40 now cost $105. Hay rakes, formerly $25, now $50. Plows 
$10, now $21. Shares 350, now 900. Disc harrows, $21, now $52. Waggons 
$85, now $200, and all farm equipment upon the same scale, while within 
the home the ordinary necessities and decencies of life are assailed with a 
n'lentless brutality by Canadian laws which make them impossible. The 
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young man attempting to buy a farm must advance in equipment as much 
as the cost of the farm. And our people have to listen to the insulting and 
blatant insolence of the Canadian Manufacturers* Association, telling us 
how mass production cheapens the cost of the necessities of life and 
industry. 

At the first meeting of the Canadian Senate after Confederation, a 
Senator from Ontario rose and said, “Nova Scotia has valuable fisheries; 
we can sell them to the Americans for the use of their railways to the sea.” 
That has been the keynote of Canadian legislation for 60 years. More 
recently, the Canadian Senate, incapable of a sense of humour or the 
fitness of things, proposed to take the islands of the British West Indies 
into the Canadian confederacy, prompted by altruism, as was stated, to 
help Britain bear the white man’s burden. Imagine these hard-headed 
business men of the southern islands—^most of them Englishmen, or sons 
of Englishmen—^the white man’s burden, going hat in hand half way to 
the north pole with their pounds, shillings and pence, like Israelites 
bearing tribute to Pharaoh, to help blow holes in the shores of Hudson 
Bay or build free canals for Ontario. 

Of all the arrogant edicts issued by Canada against Nova Scotia citizens, 
that which forbids them buying or bringing home a used car from any 
American port, smacks the most of the air of the Boston tea party. It was 
exactly this type of tyrannical edict which drove the American colonics to 
rebellion. These cars can be bought at half the price of the Canadian, and 
brought here in our own bottoms at one-fifth the freight from Canada. 
These edicts are issued at the command of Canadian manufacturing 
juntas, who hold the government in the hollow of their hand while the 
Government of our province without spirit enough to defend the people, 
submitted in abject silence. It is an act of Canadian blockage of our 
province, pure and simple. It is to no purpose to narrate the putrid story 
of confederation further. 

The Canadian press is the reflex of the Canadian mind. Here are some 
of the titles by which we are designated: Nova Scotia’s Dream Children, 
The Poor Relations of the Dominion, Another Ireland at our Door. 
Crucified upon the cross of Canadian ignorance and greed, they have 
written above us the triple inscription, and the pitiful Canadian mentality 
calls it wit. Reduced from the richest per head to the poorest of the pro¬ 
vinces of the Dominion, jeered by the beneficiaries of the plundering, 
whose hands drip with the spoils of the Maritimes, and that is Canadian 
humour. 

There is a limit to a long-suffering people’s submission to tyranny. Nova 
Scotia’s dream children. Canadian propaganda tells us that as the blind 
must not dream of sunrise, Nova Scotia must not dream of liberty. To 
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pluck the wild flowers of hope in our hands to warm our hearts, is not 
for a conquered province, that is the prerogative of a Canadian plutocracy 
only, for a horde of gamblers whose pawns and stakes are the sweat and 
blood of the Maritimes, with letters of marque forged in Canada to prey 
upon the people who live, and go down to the sea in ships. Where in all 
history did the domination of a maritime people by an inland horde, 
breed other than strife? 

So is it in Nova Scotia today. So will it be. If the blind, stupid, and 
insatiable greed of Canada, still attempts to inflict upon our people, laws 
framed with the intelligence of the moron and the instincts of the 
criminal, we shall defy them. 
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